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WALKS AND TALKS ON THE FARM.—NO. 9. 





“THE oldest inhabitant” can not remember a 
wetter spring or a drier summer than we have ex- 
perienced this year. The scarcity of labor, and the 
shortness of the season, render farming anything 
but a sinecur® Sowing oats ahd barley, planting 
‘torn, potatoes and beans, haying and harvesting, 
have all been crowded into little more than two 
months, and in some instances even less. 

The pastures are drying up. A farmer in Riga 


* told me to-day that his sheep were Agtually starving, 


and he was obliged to feed them hay. Sheep will 
get along pretty well oy dried up pastures, but cows 
must have more succulent feed. Butter can not fail 
to be very scarce and high. @ am giving my cows a 
mess of mill-feed every night apd morning. I ex- 
pect to get fifty cents a pound for the butter, and at 
this rate it will pay to feed the cows liberally. 





There fiever was better weather for summer-fal 
lows that ‘were,broken up early. I have broken up 
thirty acres, but had a rather tough tiime of it. It 
got so hard towards the last that a plow-poipt would 
aot last over two days. I am now cultivafing and 
harrowing it, and think it will tumble all to 
thowgh it looks rough enough at present. This dry, 
hot weather will kill every weed. 


——» 


~~ . 
Mr, Loomis told me to-da¥ that the Canadian who 
took’ the ‘first prize last year at the International 
Wheat Show for the best ‘two bushels of White 
wheat, must have put adifferent kind of wheat on 
the top of the bag from What there was at the bottom! 
Mr. Loomis purchased the bag of wheat and sowed 
iti The exhibitor said it was Blue-stem, improved 
by selection, and sowing on very early s@il. When 
the wheat came into ear, it was evident that the bag 
must have contained two kinds of Wheat. «A strip 
sown from the top"of the Tag earlier than the 
other. It proved to bewevery hatdsome variety of 
White wheat, but not, Blue-stem at all. This strip 
Was not injured by ‘the midge. The remafnder 
was Blue-stem, and the midge destfyed nearly the 


Mr. Loomis says thege can be no doubtythat there 
were two kinds of wheat in the bag; and that the 
exhibitor must have placed a peck'or so of some su- 
periog. variety on the top to deceive the judges! 

. ’ 

My barley that was sown adtate will turm ‘out 
better than I expected. Theone-dust and super- 
phosphate tell even in a dry sefson. glad it been 
sown early, I should have hat forty bushels to the 
acre: as it is, I shall not have.twenty. The grass- 
hoppers are devouring it: thediase milliong, of 
them. They eat off the beards, and suck the juice 
from the leaves and straw. ' 





e ’ » 
We shall have -a ae crop of beans. ‘Where 
er ae is kept clean, they stand the drouth tétter 


than any other crop. 4 
om ae < 


A Dutchman, down by?the railroad told me yes- 
terday that he raised six hundred bushels df"turiiips 
from an acre of stubble ground last yea® If-we 
have rain, I will sow an acre or two and give them 
a sprinkling of superphosphate. There is néfwanure 
equaketo superphosphate for turnipse I hase seen | 
300 pounds, per acre double and treble the crop. 


Hayward says he can raise turnips for five cents a 


bushel, and last year he sold his crop on the ground 
for twenty-five cents per bushel. Every thing will 
be scarce and high, and:this is the only crop that we 
have now time to sow. 


My peas are all burnt up. They stood the drouth . 
better than tle barley or oats, till within a few days, 
but I noticed to day that they are now withering up. 
There will not be half a crop. 





Mr. Silas C. Herring, of, New York, sent me ona 
of his patent Hay Tedders for trial. Unfortunately 
my grass this year is not heavy eno to require 
much shaking aliout. However, I tried the machine 
as he requested, and must say that it works admira- 
bly. Lave seen the English hay tedders in opera- 
tion, but this American inventioh is much more 


sinfple and equally effective. gulf heavy grass, and 
especially in showery weather, it will prove exceed- 
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rapidly than six men. When I get my land all 
drained, and stoned, and thoroughly enriched, so as 
to be sure of at least two tuns of hay to the acre, I 
would not be without one of these tedders for double 
or treble their cost. Cut with a mower, shake out 
with a tedder, rake up with a revolving or steel- 
toothed rake, and unload with a horse hay-fork, and 
haying will be mere pastime. 

The English farmers have usedjhay-tedding ma- 
chines for nearly twenty years, and Mechi says that, 
in their mist climate, it is the only way to make 
good hay. He says that one year, when the weather 
was unusually wet, a friend of his secured his hay 
by putting four horses to his tedding machine and 
two postillions, and galloped them up and down the 
field, keeping the hay in the air pretty mutch all the 
time! 





In one of his» lectures before the State Agricul- 
tural Sotiety, Dr, Fitch, in alluding to the fact that 
the midge did little or no damage to the wheat in 
1860, but proved very disastrous in 1861, says the 
reason of it was that the weather in June, 1860, 
when the midge flies came out to deposit their eggs, 
was exceedingly hot and dry, while in 1861, at the 
same period, it was very wet and showery. He 
thinks that in such a season the midge can not 
breathe the*dry, warm atmosphere, and that it is 
compelled t@ retreat to places where the air is damp 
and moist. He says, further: “If the last half of 
June is unusually dry, our wheat that year will es- 
cape injury from the midge; but if the last half of 
June is very wet and showery, this crop will be se- 
verély devastated.” ’ 

If this*be so, the midge ought not toredo much 
damage the present season—for it has certainly been 
as hot and dry as anyone could desire. There is, 
however, a very general complaint that the midge 
has seriously injured the wheat crop. I do not 
know but that the midge dislikes a dry, warm at- 
mosphere, but the fact that it attacks wheat in low, 
moist situations, while wheat on dry uplands is little 
injured, does not necessarily prove it. The wheat 
on dry uplands is earlier than that on low land, and 
it may well be that it is too far advanced before the 
fly appears, and con’equently escapes injury, while 
that on low land, being later, is attacked. This 
seems to.me quite as probable as that the midge 
flies can not breathe a dry, warm atmosphere. 

I have a field of wheat this year, some portions 
of which escaped the midge altogether, while other 
portions are more or less injured, simply because, as 
I supposed, the land, being wet in the spring, the 
crop was late. I question whether the atiifosphere 
, is any less dry and warm in one part of the field 
than in the other. Certainly the whole field was 
day ehough the latter part of June. 








Then again, there are numerous instan 
stem wheat (which is a late variety) being injured, 
while Soules, and especially Mediterranean (Which 
are earlier varieties,) escaped, though they were 4 
in the same field and on the same soil, and received 
the same treatment. 





“If you ever catch me keeping pigs again, you 
may take out a commission of lunacy for me tt 
once.” So said an amateur farmer a few days since, 
It is not more than five years ago he thought bigs 
the most profitable stock on the farm. He built 
handsome range of pig-pens, with boiler/and othe, 
conveniences, at an expense of $500, and wey 
largely into breeding and feeding pigs. It has provaj 
a losing business. Every dollar’s worth of pork, be 
says, cost him ten shillings. 

What he says is probably true. Pork has been 
low for a few years past, and it has been difficult fy 
farmers in this section to compete with the West ip 
fattening pigs. But now. the ables are turned 
Corn is nearly as high in the West as with us. Poi 
is higher than ever before known in this epuntry— 
higher than beef—and those farmers are fortune 
who have a good lot of thriving shoats om hand, 

I have always contended that pigs, like poultry, 
can only be kept with profit so long as théy are fel 
principally on food which would otherwise 
wasted. It is # great mistake to be over-stockel, 
and equally unprofitable not to have any. 





Last spring I cut off some pretty large limbsfron 
an old apple orchard, and drew them into a pile o 
the side of the fence. To-day a Dutchman from the 
city came along and gave me four dollars for it. A 
Yartkee could not be hired to chop up such stuf for 
firewood. 

The Germans and Hollanders, with theimplodding 
industry and economy, bid fair to become the 
wealthiest people we have. I am paying a Dute- 
woman $1.00 a day for hoeing, and her husband 
$1.25. I think she is the “ best man of the two.” 
She always takes" the lead, and makes all the bar 
gains. To-day she wanted to know if I would le 
her have the old stumps on the south lot. | had 
supposed it would cost me $10 an acre to get ridof 
them. “Me be poor,” she said, “and wood is very 
high.” I told her she was rich. (They keeps ow 
and a horse, and nave a Nice house and several acres 
of land under good cultivation.) “Reech!” she e- 
claimed, witha shake of the head, “no, no, If me 
were reech,Mme no work for you.” She is rich 
nevertheless—at least far better off than many Who 
vould think it a terrible hardship to burm anything 
but body-maple. 

F hope the Germans will teach us to be mor 


economical in the use of wood. We have too le 
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regarded wood as an incumbrance on the land, * be 
got rid of in the most expeditious manner. We ” 
not easily realize that it is worth $11 per cord! 
There are few farmers who do not waste more wood 
every year than they use. 

Can not we afford to use brush? The under- 
growth in the woods and branches of trees make 
good fire-wood, if tied up into bundles and well sea- 
soned. This is all the wood that an English farmer 
uses. The wood from his old hedges is tied up into 
faggots with scrupulous care, and this in sections 
where the best coal costs less than $2.00 per tun. 
Coal is now selling at $13.00 per tun in Rochester, 
and they say it will be $20.00 next winter. Now, 
if it will pay the English farmer to use bush, why 
will it not pay here where eoal costs seven times as 
much? I have no doubt if it was tied up into 
bundles and taken to the city the Germans would 
gladly buy it. re 

I received a letter from John Johnston to-day, and 
he says if I would come and see him he would show 
me the effect of manure on wheat. I think it was 
Theodore Parker who remarked: “You say you 
own a garden? No, you don’t; the garden owns 
you.” lown a farm in the same sense. I own the 
Genesee Farmer in the same way. Both farm and 
Farmer own me, and they are hard task-masters! 
Nothing would afford me more pleasure than to visit 
the good farmers of Seneca county, but I can not 
get away. Mr. Johnston says his wheat is hurt by 
the midge much more than he expected. That which 
is late is almost ruined. That sheltered from the 
west and northwest is good. He says: 

“T never had a better looking field of Soules 
wheat, but nearly a full one-half of the field is in- 
jured a third or perhaps half by the midge. I was 
in a neighbor's field yesterday (July 19) of Mediter- 
ranean, a very heavy crop, but very much hurt by 
the midge. This insect must have done immense 
damage in this section.” 

His corn keeps a good color, but he thinks the 
prospects of a good crop are very poor. Oats and 
late-sown barley are almost worthless. He has had 
to stable his horses for want of pasturage—a thing 
which he has never had to do before at this season 
of the year. 

What he says in regard to the effect of manure on 
wheat is very interesting. He applied manure quite 
liberally on part of his wheat ; another part received 
a lighter coat, and one acre was left without manure 
at all. The straw on the whole was abundant— 
rather too much on that best manuted ; but the midge 
has done comparatively little damage on this portion, 
a great deal more damage on that less manured, and 
Jar more on that where no manure tas used. 

This is just what I have always contended. If we 
could sufficiently enrich our land with rich manure, 





(not rotted straw,) and if it was well drained and 
cultivated and sown at the right season, we should 
have no reason to apprehend much damage from the 
midge. 

The reasons Mr. Johnston assigns for the effects 
above described are these: “That heaviest manured 
stood the winter best, came earlier forward in spring, 
and came in ear earlier. That manured less was a 
week later, and the one acre without manure was 
quite behind. I can have Soules wheat early enough 
if I only had plenty of manure of the right kind. I 
have contracted for eight tuns of oilcake meal to 
feed this winter at $50 per tun. Were it not to 
make rich manure, I should not have done it.” Oil- 
cake, peas and beans make the richest of manures. 
Manure from a tun of oilcake, peas or beans, is worth 
more than that made from eight tuns of straw, or 
from four tuns of timothy hay, or from two tuns of 
corn. 





“Please, may I have some cherries?” said-a little 
girl a few minutes since. She is the first person, old or 
young, who has condescended to ask. It is astonish- 
ing what loose notions many people have in regard 
to fruit. We have about twenty cherry trees on the 
farm, and they have borne abundantly for the season, 
but I have not yet been able to get the first ripe 
cherry. The birds, the boys and the men pick them 
off before they are ripe. The men pick them off 
the lower branches as far as they can reach, the 
boys climb into the trees and clear the center, while 
the birds strip the topmost branches. Neither 
birds, boys nor men think of saying “by your leave.” 


I have taken special pains to raise some melons. 
I do not see why a farmer can not have as good 
melons as are raised in the city or in a country vil- 
lage. So far the plants are doing finely. There is 
every prospect of a good crop. “But,” said an old 
resident of the neighborhood a few days since, “do 
you expect to eat any of the melons?’, “Certainly, 
why not?” I replied; “there is nothing I like so 
much.” “I guess you won’t have many,” he said. 
“Why not? I never saw melons look better. This 
warm, sandy slope is just the spot for them. I put 
a barrowful of hot horse manure under each hill, 
and mixed a little superphosphate with the soil, and 
I expect some good melons.” “ Well,” said he with 
a peculiar smile, “the melons may be good, but I 
guess you won’t get many. The boys will be round 
cooning about the time they get ripe.” 

I think few things would provoke me more than 
to have my melons stolen by a set of vagabonds who 
could not appreciate them. I would shoot a man 
for stealing melons sooner than for stealing a horse. 
I do not know that I would shoot him in either case, 
but if I caught him in my melon patch, with a 
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double-barrel shot-gun in my hand, I think I should 
pepper his shins! 


The rain is over. The barometer, which fell 
about half an inch previous to the rain, is now 
rising again, and I am afraid we shall have no more 
rain at present. We will be thankful for what we 
have. It was never more needed. It will do much 
good, though it has nct been sufficient to reach the 
roots of corn and potatoes. It has penetrated on 
the loosest ground not more than two inches. I 
have just been examining the potatoes in the field. 
A good rain would yet be in time to save them; 
but the soil round the tubers (what there are) is as 
dry as ever. We want a good steady twenty-four 
hours’ rain. It would be worth millions of dollars 
to the farmers of this State. 

Mr. Collins, of Collinsville, Conn., whose farm I 
visited last summer, and who is one of the best 
farmers in the State, writes me that they had rain 
July 25. The drouth has been awful. The ground 
is dry for two or three feet deep. Grass roots are 
killed. The splendid lawn in front of his house he 
will have to plow up. Early potatoes are an entire 
failure. Corn for crop and for soiling drying up. 
Cows ditto. It will require a week’s rain to thoroughly 
moisten the scil. 





Hay was sold in the city yesterday (July 27) at 
$23 per tun. I have just bought two tuns of mill- 
feed (weighing 20 pounds per bushel) for $27 per 
tun. At this price it is surely cheaper than hay at 
$20. “Blessed is the.man who is a producer,” said 
a lawyer to me sometime since. Prices are high and 
will be higher, but what of that, if you do not pro- 
duce anything! Still there is this consolation: we 
have enough toeat. Ido not think I should like to 
live in the city and pay a shilling a quart for pota- 
toes and fifty cents a pound for butter. Of 
course it is just the same in the country, but then 
you do not feel it so much. 





“ How are your turnips doing?” I asked a farmer 
yesterday, who sowed half an acre or so two weeks 
ago. “ First-rate, where there are no weeds.” That 
is the point. If you sow broadcast on weedy land, 
yoa will have plenty of weeds but few turnips. 
Better sow them in drills so that you can horse-hoe 
them. It is more trouble, but it is the only way to 
be sure of a good crop of turnips. If the land is 
right, however, I would sooner sow them broadcast 
than not at all. The White Stone variety can be 
sown as late as the middle of August. 





The Deacon was telling me this morning that he 
has come to the conclusion that it does not pay, in 
the end, to feed whey to mjlch cows. Last fall he fed 
the slops of the house—whey, buttermilk, &c.—to 





his cows, mixing a little meal with it at first to in. 
duce them to drink it. The cows soon became very 
fond of it, and eat it up as greedily as the pigs. He 
never had cows give so much milk, but they gor 
thin, and after they were dry, though fed pretty 
well, they continued thin, and have not yet fully re. 
covered. 





The peas are nearly ready to harvest. I am told 
that the best way is to pull them up with therm 
volving wooden rake, commencing at the east side 
of the lot,as the peas lean in that direction, | 
should think it would shell more than would pay 
for the labor of mowing them, but mean to try it, 





Will you walk into the garden? I always like to 
do so after a rain. A well laid out and properly cul. 
tiuated garden {is the pleasantest spot on earth— 
pleasanter even than a wood fire on the hearth in 
the early winter evenings! Phlox, candytuft, mig. 
nonette, verbenas, geraniums and heleotrope have 
done remarkably well. You can make a good 
bouquet out of these alone, and the more you pick 
the more you will have. They should not be suf. 
fered to go to seed, as it checks their blooming. | 
did not set out the roses till late last fall, but they 
have done very well. 

Some of the large Norway spruces I set ont this 
spring are dead. The small ones are doing well. It 
is a great mistake to set out large trees unless you 
are prepared to give them the greatest attention, 

The raspberries I set out last spring have not 
done well. It has been too dry for them. They 
have thrown up few if any suckers, and there will 
be no fruit next year. If we have rain sufficient I 
will get a quantity of green suckers and set them 
out now. They will transplant as easily as cabbage, 
and will do better this way, I think, than any other, 
As I want fruit next year, if possible, I will plant 
four suckers in each hill. 

These dwarf apples, set out last spring, along the 
walks, all lived and are growing finely. They are 
quite an ornament to the garden. 

The cut-worm has eaten off, just above the ground, 
quite a number of string-beans, but they have not 
touched the Limas. I can not catch the rascals— 
perhaps I am not up early enough in the morning. 

Tomatoes are growing splendidly. If I had time, 
I would nip off every shoot two or three leaves 
above the clusters, and pinch off all the latteral 
shoots. 

My onions are a failure. I think the seed must 
have been bad. The Doctor says he got his seed 
from a farmer who, raised it himself, and he has 
fine crop. I shall be more particular another year 
who I get seed from. I am drilling in some turnip 
seed in the vacant spots. 
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FARMERS SHOULD VISIT MORE. 











AMERICAN farmers work too hard. Our seasons 
are so short, help so scarce, and there is 50 much to 
do, that it is almost impessible to find time to at- 
tend to mental improvement, and the cultivation of 
social feelings. “All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” It is so with those who have attained 
to riper years. We all need relaxation, and we all 
take it one way or another. Would it not be well 
to find it by visiting a little more among our broth- 
er farmers? Do not make formal visits, Get into 
your buggy some evening before dark and take your 
wife to visit some good farmer friend. Talk over 
your agricultural plans and prospects. Look at the 
crops and the stock, and you will be almost sure to 
get some hint that will prove useful. 

If you see anything particularly good, say so. It 
will encourage your friend and stimulate him to re- 
newed exertions. If your own cropsare better than 
his you will feel none the worse for knowing the 
fact. Don’t gossip. Leave that to those who have 
nothing better than personalities to talk about. 
Don't stay too long. Don’t bore your friend, or let 
him bore you. Be cheerful and pleasant. Return 
home early, and you will be astonished with how 
much more spirit you will go to work the next 
morning. Things which had depressed you for 
days and weeks will put on a different aspect. We 
can all accomplish much more than we do if we 
only thought so, and had courage to go system- 
atically to work. A little relaxation, a conversation 
with one who has the same trials and labors, gives 
us new courage, and we attempt and accomplish 
with ease things which before oppressed us with 
their magnitude. 

This is not mere theory. We have felt the bene- 
neficial influence of a visit to a neighboring farm. 
The other evening, though hardly knowing “ which 
thing to do first,” we rode up to our good farmer 
friend A. about two miles west of us. We found him 
examining a piece of turnips recently sown. Dry 
as was the weather, they were just coming up. He 
had sowed them broadcast, and we jokingly told him 
that was not the way to raise Swede turnips. 
“Well, I don't know,” he replied, which, being in- 
terpreted, means, “I guess I shall raise as good as you 
will.” “Come and look at my wheat.” It is a fine 
field of “ weevil proof,” ripening for the harvest. 
He thought it would grow thirty bushels per acre, 
and sitting there on the fence we figured up how 
much it would bring at twenty shillixigs per bushel, 
and discussed the probabilities of getting three dol- 
lars. He is an old farmer and a very successful one, 
Has brought up and educated a large family, and 
has everything round his house that is convenient 
and comfortable. We particularly admired a large 





handsome walnut tree that stands uver his well at 
the side door towards the barn-yard. “I brought 
the nut of that tree,” he said, “thirty years ago in 
my pocket from the borders of Conesus Lake.” It 
is now a noble tree, pleasant to behold and affording 
grateful shade, and as we looked at it we could not 
help thinking how many pleasing associations of the 
past thirty years must linger around that tree. A 
boy was pumping water for the cows which had just 
been milked. “I used to have an open trough to 
carry the water,” he said, “ but five or six years ago 
I sawed a barrel in two and put the two halves in 
the ground, one near the pump and the other in the 
barn-yard, and connected them with an old pump 
log.” The one barrel near the pump and the con- 
necting pipe are under ground. The water never 
freezes, and he can at all times supply his stock with 
little trouble. 

“Come and see the garden.” What splendid corn, 
and how much finer your beets are than ours! Hav- 
ing more tomato plants than we needed this spring 
we gave friend A. a dozen or so, and here they are 
growing finely and giving promise of a large crop. 
They beat those in our own garden! We would 
not admit that he had given them any better care 
and culture than we had, but explaimed their su- 
periority on the ground that his gaxlen is 
thoroughly sheltered, while ours, at present, is ex- 
posed to the west winds. 

We compared notes about oats and barley. We. 
had neither of us anything to brag of. He had 


found the spring quite a» wet and umpropitious as | 


we had, but would not wait. 
“the boy in dragging in the osts in yonder hollow 
had to ride on the harrow, and it went clear under 
water out of sight.” Of course the erop was light 
in the low places, but on the whole, will be better 
than if he had waited as we did, till the whole: field 
was in good order. 

Now, was the half-howrspent om this farm. lost:? 
Admitting that there was nothing partieularly to 
see, was it not pleasant te talk over what we: had 
done and what we proposed todo. We aresure that 
we accomplished much more during the remainder 
of the week than if we had 


many go there too often—but visit each other; not at 
the village grocery, but at each other's homes, 





No WEEDs To PULL.—Stir the ground often, and 
they will never get big enough to pull. A loose top- 
soil can be stirred up a half-dozen: times with a hoe 
in the time required to go over it once in the-pulling 
process. 

To preserve meadows in-their productiveness, it is 


necessary to harrow them every second: autumn, 
amply top-dressing, and rell them. 





stayed at home,. 
Farmers should visit more—not go to the city. 


“Why, sir,” he said, ' 
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FARM WORK FOR AUGUST. 


HARVESTING.—In the far North, where this work 
is not yet completed, refer to the directions of last 
month. Oats in many places yet remain to be cut. 
This should be done while the straw is yet slightly 
green—the straw will be more valuable, and the 
grain not shell out as when fully ripe. The glean- 
ings of all grain fields may be secured with a ‘horse 
rake. 

STusBLE GrounD.—To destroy the seeds of weeds, 
harrow all stubble ground as soon as the harvest has 
been secured, or pigs have eaten all the gleanings— 
the first rain will then cause all seeds to germinate, 
and the next plowing will turn under the green 
crop as manure, 

Harvest Toois.—Theee are often neglected, and 
suffered to remain weeks exposed to the weather, to 
their serious injury, by the rusting of metal and the 
decay of wood. Let them all be carefully housed, 
after having been thoroughly cleaned, and the bright 
metal parts rubbed slightly with lard, oil or melted 
grafting wax. 

SEED WuHeEaAT.—In order to keep up the highest 
quality, or to improve the seed of wheat, select the 
very best portions of the field, and exclude the seeds 
of every weed, and especially of that notorious in- 
truder, chess. Many careful farmers, by continued 
attention for years, have succeeded in entirely eradi- 
cating chess from their farms. To improve the 
quality of seed wheat, the largest and finest heads 
may be selected by hand ; the process repeated, year 
after year, will give very encouraging results. A 
half day spent in thus selecting the best heads will 
furnish a considerable amount, and all weeds may 
thus be kept out. The best winnowing machines 
may also be used for this purpose, separating the 
largest, best and earliest ripening grains from the 
rest. 

Werps.—This is the season of the year when 
many seeds ripen and scatter their seeds. A day’s 
work now, properly applied, may therefore save a 
half dozen days’ labor another season. Clear all the 
weeds out of corn and potato fields, root crops and 
gardens. Briers cut during this month will be 
severely checked in growth, and sometimes destroy- 
ed. Plow in deeply the ox-eye daisy; dig up all 
scattered plants which appear before winter, and fol- 
low next year with a hoed crop. 

DRAINING.—On lands which were too wet to un- 
derdrain last spring, the work may be now done to 
advantage. Muck swamps, which may be reclaimed 
and brenght into cultivation, or which may afford 
muck for compost heaps;should now be thoroughly 
ynderdrained. The muck for manure should be 
‘ thrown .out aod formed iato large, well-shaped 








a 
heaps, and they will become dry in the course of a 


few months. To prevent rains from soaking these 
heaps, they may be neatly covered with boards o 
thatch, or if even made with a smooth sloping top, 
beaten hard with a spade, much of the rain wil] be 
thrown off from the surface. The disappointment 
which many meet with in the use of muck with 


|manure, is owing to the amount of water which 


it already contains, preventing the absorption of the 
liquid parts of the manure. Wet muck is usually 
about nine-tenths water; and if rendered perfectly 
dry, will therefore absorb about nine times its own 
weight of liquid manure: hence the importance of 
using it in yards or manure heaps as dry as possible, 

MANURING WHEAT.—In most of our best wheat 
regions, unless the soil is already quite rich, the 
most effective use of manure is a top-dressing after 
the land has been plowed. It has often increased 
the crop eight or ten bushels per acre, and some. 
times given a good yield of the Mediterranean 
variety where the winter has nearly destroyed un. 
dressed fields. The manure for this purpose should 
be fine or well rotted and well broken by harrowing, 
To prevent the manure wagons from hardening the 
plowed soil, it is a good way to plow and then dress 
a strip on the further side of the field, and then re. 
peat the process on successive strips till the whole is 
eompleted. If the soil is very dry, bring the moist 
portions up by deep plowing, and drill in imme. 
diately. 

Stacks AND StRAw.—Every farmer, where prac 
ticable, should provide barn room for all his hay and 
straw; but where stacks become necessary, much 
may be done for securing their contents in good con 
dition by retopping them. A load of straw neatly 
placed upon the top of a large hay-stack, and neatly 
raked downwards, or what is better, a thatched top, 
would be of great benefit. 

Farmers who have ample barn room, with their 
grain safe from rats, and who are not compelled to 
hurry it early into market, will do best to leave 
their. thrashing until winter. A small machine, 
driven by a two-horse endless chain power, will 
enable them to go through the work at that time 
with little or no additional help for attendance. 
The straw being fresh will be preferred by animals, 
Where, however, thrashing is now done, care should 
be taken to secure straw in good stacks, protected 
from the weather. Good, well-preserved straw will 
assist much in wintering animals, and if fed in con 
nection with a small portion of grain or meal, may 
bring them through in good condition, more cheaply 
than if fed on hay alone. The daily use of # por 
tion of straw as litter will help towards the manv- 
facture of a large amount of manure. The straw 
should therefore be placed where it is easily accessi- 
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ble at all times. The stacks or ricks should there- 
fore be as carefully built as stacks for hay. 
FATTENING ANIMALS.—Feeding these should be 
commenced early in the season—the same amount 
of food will go much farther now than in cold 
weather. Late summer apples may be fed to swine. 
Select and purchase all needed stock. 
MEADOWs.—These should be now cleaned of all 
bushes, rocks, stones, and other rubbish which may 
interfere with the mowing machine another season. 
FENCES AND Stone WaLis.—Farms which have 
loose stones, or quarries, may be furnished with the 
best of all barriers, in the shape of good stone walls. 
A few weeks spent each year will after a time fur- 
nish the farm. The great leading requisite, to pre 
vent the frost from ultimately throwing them over, 
is to set them in trenches. These trenches should 
be as wide as the bottom of the wall, and deep 
enough to be below frost—say from a foot to a foot 
andahalf. These trenches may be filled with such 
small stones as can not be used in the wall ; large 
ones will not answer. The trenches should never 
become filled with water. Walls built upon the 
surface of the ground, no matter how weil built and 
perfect the blocks may be, will soon become distorted 
by heaving, and be ultimately overthrown by frost. 
Where the stone are not good for building, the wall 
may be bound together by strong cross-ties of dura- 
ble wood, placed about half way up, or at two or 
three different distances up—cut the right length 
with a saw, and split thin, and two or three inches 
wide. In such cases, or where stone is not abun- 
dant, half wall may be built, capped with two rails, 
supported by stakes. 
Savinc TrwotrHy SEED.—The great point is to 


have a good, clean crop. The best portion of the 


meadow should be selected, and all foul weeds pre- 
viously well cleaned by hand. It is usually cut too 
late, or when the seed shells. The best time is when 
most of the heads have become brown. It is unim- 
portant how it is cut, provided it is taken in before 
the seed wastes, and is not allowed to heat or mold. 
It may be cradled at some hight, the rest being 
afterwards cut with a mowing machine; or it may 
be cut with a handscythe—narrow swaths and a 
little practice enabling the workman to throw the 
heads all one way. It will usually be dry enough to 
bind in a day or two.—Tucker’s Annual Register. 





Rat Trap.—A good rat trap, it is said, may be 
made by filling a smooth kettle to within six inches 
of the top with water, and covering the surface with 
chaff. The first chap who gets in makes an outcry 
because he can not get out ; and the rest coming to 
see what the matter is, share the same fate 





POULTRY HINTS FOR AUGUST. 


WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER BY © N. BEMENT. 


Now that the hens have hatched their broods, it 
is well to look at their dormitorios. When tonfined 
to narrow spaces they are quite apt to be infested 
with vermin, often tosuch an extent us to actually 
drive them from their nests ; in some cases to that 
extent that the eggs would appear alive with very 
minute insects. It would be well, therefore, to ex- 
amine the nests, and if any are found, no time 
sheuld be lost in exterminating them, either by fu- 
migating with sulphur, or sufficating with the 
fumes of charcoal. This may be done by closing all 
the apertures, and placing an iron vessel within 
charged with charcoal and with sulphur or brim- 
stone—the fumes and gas will soon put a stop to 
their career. When the room has been aired and is 
free from gas, the nest boxes should be cleaned 
out, as well as the manure, and fresh slacked lime 
and dry wood ashes should be strewd over the bot- 
tom of the nest-boxes and floor, particularly under 
the roosting poles. Then take hot lime-water and 
wash the poles, nest-boxes, inside and out, as. well as 
the whole interior of the building. Fresh straw or 
hay may be placed in the boxes. A box or heap of 
dry ashes, lime (effete) and fine dust should be placed 
in one corner for the fowls to roll or bathe in, and 
free themselves from these troublesome pests, if any 
should be left on them. 

Fowls generally commence moulting this month, 
which commonly lasts till October—sometimes to 
December. It is the approach, the duration, and the 
consequence of this period, whick puts a stop to 
their laying. It is a critical time for alt birds. All 
the period while it lasts, even to the time that the 
last feathers are replaced by new ones, till these are 
full grown, the wasting of the nutritive juices, pre- 
pared from the blood for the very purpose of pro- 
moting this growth, is considerable; and hence it is 
no wonder there should not remain enough im the 
body of the hen to cause her egg to grow. 

Fowls which have been confined to small yards 
may now be allowed their liberty to run in grassy 
lanes, pastures or meadows after mowing, where 
they will find plenty of insects, worms and grass- 
hoppers, and will. require but a small portion of 
grain. They are also vegetarians. They are fond 
of cabbage, turnip and beet leaves, onions. and clover. 

There is such a thing as keeping too mach poultry. 
They do not thrive when kept together in too large 
numbers. The most profitable way is to keep only as 
many as can obtain a good portion of their food from 
worms, insects, and the waste of the stable, pig-pens 
and the barn-yard. They will need additional food 
at certain seasons, but the main supply should be 
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derived from sources [that would otherwise turn to 
waste. 

When men lived in a state of nature, ailments 
were less numerous; and soit is with fowls. In a 
natural state they have few diseases ; with us they 
have many, because forced into an unnatural state 
of life. We would trace them to bad feeding, and 
we would also by plain suggestions point out a cure. 

Poultry, when wild, as in India, are always 
healthy. Our feeding them should most resemble 
that of the wild bird, if we would seek the same re- 
sults, both in condition and feather. We ‘should 
also seek to give the same food the bird would find 
if left to its own resources. 

The fault of modern feeding out of vessels of any 
description—throwing down large heaps of food 
irregularly—and too often the substitution of any- 
thing cheap for that which is wholsome. 

In a state of nature fowls run over a greater ex- 
tent of ground before they get a crop full. They 
pick up their food grain by grain, and with it small 
pieces of gravel, dirt, blades of grass, and other 
things that all help digestion. Placed before fowls, 
in heaps of grain, the birds do in five minutes that 
which should be the work of two hours. They eat 
a greedy fill, and suffering unnatural repletion, they 
have recourse to drink; the corn swells in their 
crop, and the sufferers, instead of walking cheer- 
fully about, hide in corners and squat about to the 
detriment of their health. This applies particularly 
to the bad practice of throwing down the food in 
heaps. 

In their natural state, at break of day, all kinds 
of birds are in search of food, and they findit. What 
an evil it is then for them to be fed one day at seven, 
the next at nine, and sometimes not till midday. A 
still greater evil is to endeavor to make up for pre- 
vious neglect by an extra quantity. 

We will now endeavor to point out a better plan 
for general feeding, not with a view of fattening or 
extra condition, but to keep the fowlsin good plight. 

They should be out at daybreak, and should be 
fed directly with crushed oats, or cracked corn, or & 
mixture of both, moistened with water, so that when 
cast down it will crumble. As soon as they cease to 
run after it, leave off feeding. At noon give them a 
feed of whole grain, either corn, barley, oats or buck- 
wheat, but throw it as far, and scatter it as much, as 
you can—throw it among grass or straw spread over 
the ground, and you will see the fowls scatter about 
in a natural way, picking up the stray grains. In 
the afternoon, feed again as in the morning. Our 
-system then is, feeding three times a day, and no 

. food save what they can find at any other time. 

Fowls which have no extensive range want to be 





fed as soon as they are let out in the morning, ang 
the more work that is given them to earn thei 
breakfast by having it thrown wide the better; can 
must, however, be taken that the food is not throw, 
in dirty places, for in feeding, as in every thing ele, 


| fowls are lovers of cleanliness. 


Fowls eat a great variety of food: all kinds of 
grain and seeds, and preparations made for them; 
also most sorts of vegetables, raw or cooked, ian 
they are fond of a certain quantity of animal food : 
insects, worms, grubs and maggots they searh for 
with avidity. Potatoes form one of the mos 
economical articles of food; bnt it is essential po 
only that these should be boiled or steamed, but tha; 
they should be given tearm, as hens do not pelish 
“cold ’taters.” In most houses there are many wel) 
known scraps and refuse that will serve fowls, such 
as crumbs of bread, fragments of pies and puddings 
and even bits of meat and fish. 

Perhaps with all of us the greatest fault may he 
that when we get a number of chickens hatched, we 
forget to reckon the space they will occupy of require 
At three wecks old the lit 
tle twitterers run about, are strong in héaltl, enjoy 
At three months old, the Hour 


when nearly grown up. 


life and are happy. 
in which there was plenty of room for its inhabitants 
while they were still in the down, is now too full, 
the ventilation becomes insufficient to supply » 
mauy breathers, and the task of maintaining the 
degree of purity and cleanliness needful for their 
health, is a matter of increasing difficulty. The 
chickens under these circumstances assume @ new 
aspect: they lose their liveliness; in their eatables 
they are hard to please; they mope about and le 
come pallid and sickly in appearance. Then begins 
a most painful, troublesome task—that of nursing 
up a parcel of sick chickens. Most persons find their 
feathered dependants which generally ends in dis 
appointment, but still it is a duty ; and if we derive 
from the inhabitants of our poultry yards profit, we 
can scarcelyrefuse to them the return of trying tomake 
their sufferings less when they are sick, or ending 
their pain by having them killed. 

It is said on the highest authority, “ The mercifd 
man is merciful to his beast.” It is not taking i 
much of a stand to consider that uniform kindnes 
to our feathered favorites also may hold s placeeven 
among christian duties. Those who aré fond of 
living things will feel pain to see them treated with 
cruelty, may arise (as it generally does) from 
thoughtlessness, not from design. To see # miser 
ble little chicken beaten about among older snl 
stronger fowls, and to hear the owner say, “Never 
mind, the little misery will never do any good,” bas 
many times excited the remark, or perhaps only the 
thought, in the tender hearted, “ Then why notsbot 
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it the mercy of having it put out of its misery ” It 


js far from our meaning to attribute this kind of 
neglect to intentional unkindness, but surely it 
would be a forethought which would pay itself to 
consider, before filling our poultry yard with little 
sufferers, what would be their chance of living there 
in comfort and enjoyment. 

The early hatched chickens, if not already disposed 
of, now is the time to sell them. It should be the 
aim to have them at this time as large and fat as 
possible. We think at six weeks old they will re- 
turn the best profit in market in proportion to their 
age and food. They are naturally then most fat, 
namely, about the time they leave the hen and have 
not run off their brooding flesh by exertion for food 
and by growth. Particular birds can be selected for 
breeding stock, as their color and form will be by 
that time apparent so as to make choi¢e with safety ; 
also it will be easy to tell the males from the females. 
If their keep costs nothing, and they are raised near 
or convenient to a market, they may, in some cases, 
be advantageously retained tiil the holidays, when 
they seldom fail to bring a good price ; but if a large 
number are raised, they will of course be required 
to be marketed regularly. Of this the farmer will 
be the best judge. We are informed some find it 
most advantageous to sell to dealers who travel the 
country in all directions with vehicles prepared to 
take fowls frem the yard, paying cash prices, suffi- 
ciently liberal to return a handsome profit to the 
breeder. 


AN INSECT SAMSON. 








EVERY one that has taken the common beetle in 
his hand, knows that its limbs, if not remarkable for 
agility, are very powerful ; but I was not prepared 
for so Samsonian a feat as that I have just witnessed. 
When the insect was brought to me, having no box 
immediately at hand, I was at a loss to know where 
to pui it until I could kill it; a quart bottle full of 
milk being on the table, I placed the beetle for the 
present, under that, the hollow at the bottom al- 
lowing him room to stand upright. Presently, to 
my surprise, the bottle began to move slowly, and 
glide aleng the smooth table, propelled by the mus- 
cular power of the imprisoned insect, and continued 
for some time to perambulate the surface, to the 
astonishment of all who witnessed it. The weight 
of the bottle and its contents could not have been 
less than three pounds and a half, while that of the 
beetle was about half an ounce ; so that it moved a 
weight of 112 times excéeding its own. A better 
notion than figures can convey will be obtained of 
this faet by supposing a lad of fifteen to be impris- 
oned under the great bell of St. Paul, which weighs 
15,000 pounds, and to move to and fro upon a smooth 
pavement by pushing within.—Professor Goss. 





NOTES FROM MICHIGAN, 





Eps, GENESEE FARMER : The season is now 80 far 
advanced that we can speak with comparative con- 
fidence as to the effect of the current season upon 
crops. During almost the entire winter, now past, 
the ground in this region, was bare of its usual 
covering of snow, and exposed to alternate freezing 
and thawing. In consequence of this, as was antici- 
pated, the wheat crop was, to all appearance, totally 
ruined, except occasionally a narrow strip under the 
lee of a fence ora range of forest. Indeed, so hope- 
less was the prospect, that in some cases, the crop 
was plowed up and resowed with spring grain. 
Since the opening of pring, however, the season has 
been exceedingly favorable for the development of 
the little remaining life of the wheat crop, and in 
conseqrence, it has improved beyond all our antici- 
pations. We are now just commencing the harvest 
and find the grain unusually plump and fair and the 
quantity nearly or quite half a-crop. 

Corn is promising unusually well, with a greater 
breath than usual! planted. 

Oats have suffered severely from the recent 
drouth, and late sowed fields will prove almost 
worthless. Those who sowed early may reap half a 
crop. 

Clover was almost ruined by the freezing and 
thawing of the past winter, while Herd’s Grass has 
been sadly pinched by the recent drouth. It has, 
however, improved rapidly during the past two 
weeks, and in many cases, especially where there is 


. }a mixture of red top, is likely to yield a fair crop. 


Fruits have suffered even more severely than grain 
crops. The sudden and severe frost of January 1st 
seems to have totally killed the fruit buds of peaches 
and also of cherries. Even the Morellos, which are 
usually considered entirely hardy, are almost entirely 
bare of fruit, while the Dukes and Hart cherries 
failed to produce even a blossom. 

Peach trees, prior to the opening of spring, were 
supposed to be nearly or quite ruined, but they have 
generally escaped with nothing more than a severe 
shortning in. 

Cherry trees, in a few cases, are fatally injured, 
but have generally passed safely through the 
ordeal. 

Apple and pear trees show occasional signs of in- 
jury, but are generally uninjured, and are yielding 
about an averaged crop of fruit. 

The strawberry crop would have been large, but 
for the drouth, which was at its hight about pick- 
ing time. 

The tender raspberries, together with Lawton 
blackberries and grapes, except where protected,, 
are producing little or nothing. T. T. Lyon. 

Plymouth, Michigan, July 11th, 1964. 
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NOTES BY 8S. W. 


You are right in your “ Walks and Talks” in say- 
ing that when barley and oats need rain, corn and 
other crops that you can horse-hoe will thrive luxu- 
riently. Hoeing is a good substitute for a shower. 
Some men who call themselves farmers, never hoe 
their corn until it is weedy, and to such, weeds are a 
blessing. To help corn stand a drouth without 
“ firing,” as the Virginians say, it should be so often 
hoed as to muleh the hard, dry soil between the 
rows. When a highly manured clay loam is so hard 
and dry as to crack open, if the soil is only mulched 
by hoeing, the moisture below will be retained and 
the cracks close. I never yet saw a season too hot 
and dry for well-managed garden corn, and no field 
crops of corn have failed from excessive drouth since 
1854. I had garden sweet corn in silk this season 
on the 25th day of June. Now, on the 10th day of 
July, the ears are formed and filling. It was planted 
on the 3d day of May, hoed often, and the suckers 
cut off. 

A farmer writes from Cayuga county that the last 
fourteen days of June made the wheat crop—that 
fields which looked like a failure earlier in the 
month will give nearly an average crop. One farmer 
in Fayette, near Waterloo, commenced cutting his 
wheat on the 8th. The hot, dry weather is matur- 
ing the wheat crop rapidly. Short as it will be in 
some fields, in others it is more than an average. 
But “Little Seneca,” once a great wheat-growing 
county, has now perhaps three times more acres in 
corn than in wheat, and the crop will be large unless 
the present drouth continues weeks longer. Our 
farmers do well to make corn the leading grain crop, 
as this is emphatically a capital corn region. While 
the other cereals often fail from adverse seasons, in- 
sects, &c., corn is almost always a sure crop, Indian 
corn delights in our long, hot days, and short, warm 
nights. In the tropical regions, owing to the shorter 
day and longer night it does not grow as fast, nor 
yield as well, as it does here. I noticed after the 
first warm June night, with the mercury at 70° at 
sunrising, the tasseling corn grew more than three 
inches in hight the same day. Unlike the more 
dainty feeders, wheat and barley, corn will grow 
well on any soil that is well drained and well ma- 
nured. But the present dry, hot days, are hard on 
late-sown barley and oats. Potatoes also need rain 
much; and even hoeing will not prevent garden 
marrowfat peas from turning yellow. Seedling to- 
matoes are full of young fruit, while those from the 
hot-bed, grown on sod, are no more forward. 

The interesting glimpse you give us of your sub- 
urban farming, shows that your experience in the 
troubles incidental to hired help is being burned in. 
Like those officers who head their men in battle, the 








farmer who says “Come, boys,” and goes ahead, is 
always followed by his men and wins success, 
Blessed is that farmer whose early physical educa. 
tion makes work to him a pastime. But Ike Marble 
tells us of another class of farmers, who contrive to 
get rich without hiring help or working much them. 
selves. He calls them the “stocking farmers,” hg 
cause a stocking is their purse; they buy nothing, 
live on corn-bread and crust-coffee, and save every 
penny they can squeeze out of the sorry products of 
their poor farming. Such men are not indigenous 
of the Great West; but we have a wealthy farmer 
here whose elegant acres are*white with daisies 
He wants to sell his farm that he may get the 
interest of the money. He already owns woolen 
stock, and Government 5.208, but he says it wont 
pay to hire help to carry on the farm. When 
younger he did all himself, and what he could not 
do went undone. He is evidently of the stocking 
genus. He will die without knowing the pleasure 
and profit to be derived from applying capital to 
farming. 

A farmer writes from Gerry, on the high lands of 
Chatauqua, that on the 7th of June the mercury at 
sunrise was 29e, All the beans then up were killed, 
and corn and potatoes cut badly; but he says such 
a crop of grass was hardly ever seen before, even in 
that great grass region. All their butter was con. 
tracted for to supply the epicures of New York at 
35 cents a pound or more. Both soil and climate 
make this county the paradise of butter makers, and 
cheese factories are being built there. Then what 
boots it if the frost does sometimes kill the corn, or 
even the spring pigs, when they are hardly ever 
troubled with drouths? Their grass crops are enor- 
mous, pastures ever green, and their butter brings 
five to ten cents a pound more than the Aromalass 
grease of the lower grain regions; and they can also 
make twice as much to the cow; so that almost 
every farmer’s family rides in a spring carriage and 
sets up a 400-dollar piano. 

We had a half-inch shower last evening, which 
refreshes everything. I hope the dry spell is broken. 
While early planted corn luxuriates in hot, dry 
weather, my later planted is retarded by drouth. 
Yet how many farmers will tell you that garly 
planted corn grows slow and gets stunted, while 
that planted later goes right ahead and soon catches 
up. The fact is, corn grows at the root in cool 


weather, and it goes ahead rapidly after the warm 
weather takes the place of cool days and chilly 
nights. I never yet had corn planted after June lst 
catch up with the early planted ; besides, late planted 
corn rarely fills its ears as well as the early planted, 
nor does it make as much stalk. After the long 
nights of late August and September begin, corn 
grows slowly, and in October not at all, frost or no 
frost. 
Waterloo, N, Y., July 10, 1964, 
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SUMMER-FALLOWS IN GERMANY. 








Messrs. Eprrors: Fall wheat and fall rye being 
the staple crops in Germany, and considered the 
most important ones—(Indian corn not ripening at 
all)—and as besides, our modes of operating in rais- 
ing these crops is based on many hundred years ex- 
perience, I will briefly state how we prepare the 
land before sowing, leaving it to your readers how 
much or how little of my remarks may be applicable 
to American Agriculture. From my own experience 
I know that, especially in the Western States, this 
chapter is capable of some improvement yet. 

We have two main rules : 

i. To give thes field as much summer-fallow as 
possible. 

2. To give it time to settle between the seed-fur- 
row and the sowing of the seed. 

Besides it is important to know that wheat and 
rye require different modes of treatment. For rye 
it is best to plow two or three times ; for wheat one 
plowing is much preferrable to two. Young farmers, 
sometimes wanting to excel, will plow twice for 
wheat, but this is a bad practice ; it loosens the land 
too much, and the wheat afterwards falls a prey to 
worms. Of course there are exceptions to this rule; 
there are cases where two plowings become a neces- 
sity even for wheat. 

It is of great importance to have a proper rotation 
of crops. Wheat, as well as rye, will do best where 
they are preceeded by rape seed or flax, next best 
after clover or beans, tolerably well after ruta 
bagas or potatoes, more doubtful after turnips and 
beets. On most soils a good crop of wheat may be 
followed safely by rye ; in fewer cases wheat twice ; 
in even a smaller class of soils wheat after rye may 
do ; only in exceptional cases wheat or rye may fol- 
low oats. Oats are mostly the last link in our rota- 
tions ; they care nothing for fresh manure, and will 
do well where other crops would require manuring ; 
but the field needs a strong dressing of manure after 
it has borne oats, so we let it mostly be foliowed by 
beets, potatoes, or other root crops, or beans or rape 
seed, seldom by clover. 

I must also remark that we raise more rye than 
wheat, rye bread being the principal article of home 
consumption ; but of late years the culture of wheat 
has greatly increased, wheat being a more profitable 
crop for export. 

Now to my above rules : 

1. We have one mode of plowing for which in 
America you have not even a name; I shall call it 
“skimming.” This operation cannot be carried out 
with an American plow. I have on my farm here 
seven different plows in use, all made in American 
shops, from the Moline steel plow and Mchawk Val- 
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none of them, excellent as they are for deep plowing, 
can I “skim” the field. Still this is a highly bene- 
ficial operation. It consists in just skimming off the 
top or sod, aiming to leave between every two fur 

rows a narrow strip (¢ to 1 inch wide) untouched 

The plowshare therefore is set slanting, going about 
1 to 1} inches deep at the landside, and slanting out 
to the surface. We accomplish this operation of 
skimming generally by the common plow (on 
wheels) and one horse, but of late have introduced 
plows with two or three, or even five shares. I pre- 
fer the plow with three shares, as this can be worked 
by two horses, will finish five aeres per day, and 
work well under all circumstances. Now you may 
ask, what this skimming is good for? It gives the 
land a summer fallow, which is equal in effect toa 
half manuring. It not only exposes the turned up 
furrow to the full action of sun and air, but this 
very furrow serves as a mulching for the layer be- 
low, completely changing its appearance and texture. 
This is of the greatest importance. Under such a 
mulching the land will be enriched by the treasures 
of the atmosphere. Only compare a field soskimmed 
three weeks ago with one that has been lying un- 
skimmed, and you will need no more argument, But 
your readers will say, why not plow deep at once ? 
For two reasons ; I want the summer fallow to com- 
mence as early as possible. When cutting wheat, for 
instance I have all the cocks put in straight rows run. 
ning the way I want to plow ; and tlie very next day 
after the cradle follows the skimming plow. We can- 
not wait till the wheat may be drawn off, for we would 
lose one week, and the land would bake. Just examine 
the soil on the day of mowing, and then again two 
weeks later where the sun has burned on the naked 
ground, and you will be satisfied; experience will 
confirm your observation. This may suffice for the 
present. It would be impossible to give the fields a 
deep furrow and keep up with the mowers; by 
merely skimming this can be done; the deep plow- 
ing comes thereafter; the land never becomes too 
hard for it where it has been skimmed. The sur- 
face soil having had the benefit of a fallow is then 
turned below, and another layer exposed to fallowing. 
This skimming is much preferable to the work done 
by cultivators, for in skimming I turn under all 
weeds and grasses, converting them into manure, 
while the cultivator makes them into hay. This 
skimming also does not make the land too loose for 
wheat. I will merely add that on clover land we 
generally omit the skimming, giving a deep furrow, 
directly following the scythe. 

We want the ground to settle before sowing. 
Never sow wheat or rye on new plowed land, if you 
can help it, but give it the last furrow from 6 to 8 
weeks before sowing time. This is of the highest 
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pulverized by the alternate action of rain and sun— 
it rots ; aye, it will rise (puff) like well made dough 
—I can describe it in no other way—the land must 
look as if yeast had been put into it and had done 
its work well. Then is the time tosow. A farmer 
must be able to discover when this moment has ar 
rived when he walks across the fields, by 


the feeling of his steps, or by rubbing some dirt | 


between his fingers ; if he cannot, he is like a physi- 
cian that cannot feel his patient’s pulse. 

But my letter is growing too long. Let me close 
by saying that it will not do simply to cover the 
seed by the harrow, but the harrow and roller 
united must completely pack the ground and des- 
troy every small interval created by the plow. Your 
feet dare not sink in ; the harder the better. Pack it 
at the bottom; leave it open on the surface. Small 
clods on the surface are an advantage ; dust on top 
is not desirable. I mistrust all smooth rollers ; but 
with best success have covered the seed (wheat or 
rye) by Croskili’s clod-breaker alone, and finish the 
whole job without any harrow. 

Of course there are soils so infested by certain 
weeds and there are climates so dry and burning that 
in such localities it will not do to plow the ground 
eight weeks before sowing for the last time.— 


Foreign Correspondence of the Country Gentleman. 
Munstes, Prussia, June 10, 1864, 





GAS-TAR AS A FARM PAINT, 





Tue high price of lumber and the expense of or- 
dinary paints, render it desirable that we should 
avail ourselves of every means of rendering our 
board fences, buildings, &c., more durable, and also 
that we should endeavor to discover some cheap ma- 
terial that can be used as a paint. 

Gas-tar seems to secure both objects. Itis cheap; 
and all experience seems to show that few materials 
will render wood so impervious to decay. For 
fences, gates, and such farm buildings where the 
color and smell are not objectionable, there is no 
paint which can be used to so good an advantage as 
gas-tar. It should be applied with a brush while 
hot. One or two coats will ordinarily be sufficient. 

The lower part of posts and of all wood that is in 
contact with the soil might be rendered much more 
durable by being saturated with boiling-hot gas-tar. 
Experiments both in this country and in Europe, 
have shown that the sleepers on railroads when so 
treated will last many years longer than those not 
so treated. 

To secure the preservation of wood two things 
are requisite: Ist, to exclude the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere and moisture; and 2d, to coagulate the 


albumen of the sap. The various metallic or mine- 
al paints secure, to a certain extent, the former ob- 





ject; and the solution of a metallic sulphate, a 
as sulphate of iron, sulphate of zine, &., the latter 
object. Gas-tar, however, will accomplish both ob 
jects. It will, when used as a paint, exclude the aiy 
and moisture ; and will also coagulate the albumen 
(white of egg) of the sap. 

We trust our readers will not forget the Valuable 
properties of this cheap paint. 


HOW TO RAISE ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS OF SHELIED 
CORN TO THE ACRE, 








THE Country Gentleman says if the following 4j. 
rections are faithfully carried out, and the work jg 
done in the proper season, there is no reason why we 
may not raise, on the average, one hundred bushels 
of shelled corn per acre : 

First, procure the best seed and keep it 8o by cor 
stantly selecting the finest ears from the best stalks, 
If a small variety, it must be planted thicker thap 
for a large one—that is the number of stalks on an 
acre must correspond with the character of the 
variety. We have known many instances whereg 
small early sort has been rejected as worthless, be 
cause it was planted too thin—and on the othe 
hand, some large sorts have succeeded imperfectly by 
being planted too densely. 

Second, the soil. It is premised that this is suf 
fiently drained to become warmed early in the see 
son and toadmit of free and friable working. We 
will suppose that it isa pasture. Spread broadcast 
during the autumn all the coarse and other manure 
that can be obtained, enough to give it some thirty 
or forty loads per acre; but, if sufficient cannot be 
had, complete the amount by drawing out and 
spreading during winter fresh manure from the 
stable as fast as it accumulates. The rains and 
melting snows which occur by the approach of warm 
weather the following spring will dissolve the best 
parts of the manure and carry them down along the 
grass roots, depositing them in the soil in a more 
complete degree of intermixture with its particles 
than could ever be accomplished by the use of the 
finest harrow. 

Third. In the spring, a short time before planting, 
invert the sod to a moderate depth, and pulverize its 
upper surface by means of a “Shares’ Harrow,” 
which prevents the sod from being torn up, at the 
same time that the mellowing process is twice a8 
deep as with the common harrow. Before using 
this harrow, unless the soil has already been made 
very rich, spread over the surface of the inverted 
sod about ten loads per acre of short or old manure 
or compost. The harrow will work it well in, 
and it will not only accelerate the growth of the 
young plants, but tend to keep the top soil mellow 
and prevent crusting. Drop a handful of fine 
nianure in each hill at planting. 
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Fourth, plant thecorn. If planted in drills, (eve- 
rything else being well done,) the crop will be one- 
third to one-fourth greater than if planted in hills 
forming rows each way, because the stalks will be 
more evenly distributed, which always coatributes 
to the largest crop. A good drill corn-planter will 
do this work rapidly, and so straight that the culti- 
vator may be run very close to the rows ; and if the 
land has been kept clean, but little hand-hoeing will 
be necessary. Next to drills, the practice of plant- 
ing in hills close in the row will be found best ; and 
lastly, planting in hills forming rows both ways, 
although the latter will not yield so much corn, yet 
the saving of labor which it will effect on land in- 
fested with weeds, may more than counterbalance 
the increased amount of the crop obtained from 
drills ; but, in order that the stalks may be as evenly 
distributed as possible, the hills should be as near to- 
gether as practicable to allow the cultivator to pass, 
and leaving fewer stalks in the hill. If, for exam- 
ple, the distance each way is only three feet apart, 
four stalks may be enough for small northern corn, 
and two stalks for gourd seed or dent corn’. It is al- 
wars best to plant plenty of seed, and thin out regu- 
larly when necessary. A few years’ practice will en- 
able any good farmer to judge the nearest distances 
that may be allowed, to admit every ear’ to fill well. 

Fifth. Now comes a most important part, namely, 
the cultivation. Keep the horse-loe passing between 
the rows every week, from the time that the corn is 
fairly above the surface until it becomes so large as 
to close up the rows. Actual experience has shown 
that this constant mellowing and breaking of the 
crust adds several bushels per acre to the crop. 





TOP DRESSING’ FOR GRASS LAND, 


It will be found far better to keep coarse manure 





in a heap and under cover till autumn, than to use it | 
as a top-dressing for grass land in the spring. Coarse, 
unfermented barnyard manure, if spread upon grass 
land in the spring, will be found of little value. The 
true reason of this is, manure needs to fer 
ment, more or less, before it will be prepared to pro- 
mote the growth of plants. Coarse manure will not 
ferment very rapidly in the spring of the year while 
it remains on the surface of the soil. And more | 
than this, in the spring the tendency of everything 
is upward, and the fertilizing properties of coarse | 
manure fly away in the air, unless there is a little 
earth over them to absorb them. In autumn every- 
thing tends downward into the earth, where it will 
be ready to promote the growth of plants the next 
season. The fine scrapings of yards, and even com- 
mon earth spread thinly on meadows in the spring, 
will often be the means of doubling the cropof hay ; 
whereas coarse unfermented manure spread in the 





spring, will seldom do much good.—Count~y Gent. 


DITCH YOUR SWALES, 





Eps, GENESEE Farmer : Now that land in the 
older settled townships has been so often picked 
over that none but what is called inferior is to be 
had, the swales and swamps attract attention. Peo- 
ple look at the deep black sojl and wet ground and 
long to attack it, but are afraid. The general run of 
farmers little know what may be done with such 
property, but those who have once seen ditched 
swales, prefer the deep, rich fatness of such places to 
inferior dry ground. There is scarcely any land 
which has not some run to it; it slopes one way or 
other, and until the level is applied few have any 
idea how much fall there really is. If the water in 
a swale can be seen to move at all, be sure there is 
run enough to greatly improve, if not thoroughly 
drain it. 

Swaley land can be ditched with very little trouble, 
and at small expense. Take a piece of plained lum- 
ber five or six feet long, nail it at right angles toa leg 
of the same stuff, well sharpened, so as easily to 
penetrate the ground and hold the instrument up- 
right and firm. If you have a carpenter's or farmer's 
level put it on the top of the cross-piece, and move 
the instrument about until the bead in the level 
stands in the center of the space in the glass, then 
look along the level top and see where the top of 


| the level cuts the ground. Look each way and you 


will very soon ascertain which way the fall lies, 

If you have no carpenter’s level, hollow out the 
upper side of the cross-piece of lumber about half 
an inch deep, have water with you, and fill the hol- 
low, and proceed as before, and you will be able to 
tell quite near enough which way the water in the 
swale will run. 

By these means find the best out-fall, and com- 
mence your ditch. Do not attempt to go straight, 
but go through the swale and amongst the trees, in 
the easiest places. Let your drain be about a foot or 
18 inches deep, slope the sides well so as to make 
the top about four feet wide and the bottom the 
width of a spade, cut the roots that come in your 
way and throw the stuff well out of the drain ; carry 
this ditch right through to the upper end of the swale. 
If there are branches to the swale, go up the 
branches until you come to the end of them, and 
you will never have done anything that will pay you 
so well. Do all this before you attempt to clear or 


tchop. Let the drains work for a whole season if 


possible, and the next season the ground wil] be 
hard and dry, then chop it, taking care not to throw 
the trees into the ditch, but across it, if you cannot 
fall them the other way. You may then proceed to 
clear and log in the usual manner, and will find that 
instead of a nuisance, you have a splended piece of 
land. 
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Such a ditch as is required will cost only about 20 
cents a rod. It is nasty, cold, wet work, and is just 
fit for a hard working newly-come laboring man to 
take by the job. He will not be over-nice, and will 
be able to earn a dollar a day besides his board. I 
of course speak of old-fashioned money, and not 
green-backs. 

Such places are full of craw-fish holes. These as- 
sist the draining greatly ; but if the land is very 
stiff clay, you may require two, or even more 
ditches. Never mind, they will pay well, and you 
will never regret it. 

If, on the other hand, you slash down the timber 
without first ditching, and leave the surface to dry 
up without first ditching it, you can never log it nor 
burn it; each log that lies on the ground makes 
mischief, and the swale becomes a swamp and worth- 
less. 

Swaley land, as it dries up with ditches, settles 
away from the roots of the trees ; the frost helps by 
lifting them, and in a very few years the entire of 
the stumps will come out with a small pull on each. 

Such land, as a swale, is worthless. It will grow 
nothing but small black ash or cedars, or possibly 
bull rushes. When ditched and cleared, if well 
done, it becomes the best land on the farm, after 
liming and due cultivation. 

A CANADIAN FARMER. 





OLD LEATHER FOR MANURE, 


Dry hides contain some sixteen or eighteen per 
cent. of nitrogen, or more than thirty times as much 
as ordinary barn-yard manure. If they could be de- 
composed so as to render their nitrogen immediately 
available for plants, they would be one of the most 
powerful fertilizers in the world—fully equal to the 
best Peruvian guano. The largest crop of potatoes 
we ever saw raised was upon land which received a 
liberal dressing of old well rotted manure belonging 
to a saddler who kept a horse and cow, and who was 
in the habit of throwing all his old scraps of leather 
on the manure heap. 

A correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph 
says that he offered the boys in his town twenty-five 
cents a cwt. for all the old shoes they could col- 
lect. He procured in this way several hundred 
pounds. He roasted them in an oven, heated to 
double the heat required to bake bread, and they 
became sufficiently brittle to be readily ground in a 
bone mill. 

The leather dust was put on some potatoes in the 
row, aside of bone-dust, and the difference was in 
favor of the leather manure, it being much finer, 
and consequently had a more immediate effect ; the 
effect of the bones, however, were also distinctly 
seen from a distance. On each side a liberal sup 








—————— 
ply of barn-yard manure was used ; but the diffe 
ence was very plainly shown in favor of the two for. 
mer fertilizers. 

The ground was put in with wheat after the po 
tato crop was taken up, and now no difference cay 
be seen between the leather and bone manure ; bgt 
a very marked difference, at a distance, where those 
fertilizers and the barn-yard manure were applied 
the former leaving a dark green streak through the 
field with tall and well-stocked grain. It is quite, 
contrast. Although the wheat on the whole field is 
good, yet the part where the leather and bone fer. 
lizers were applied, is so much superior as to ingti. 
tute numerous inquiries by strangers passing along. 








TOP-DRESSING GRASS LANDS, 


Ir is the practice of many farmers to topdress 
their grass lands with composted manure as soon as 
they conveniently can after getting off the hay crop. 
It is a good practice. The manure protects the 
roots a little from the rays of the sun, and the first 
shower washes some of its nutritious properties into 
the soil and about the roots of the grass, so that 
they are stimulated to throw out new sets of leaves, 
which afford a still further protection, both to plants 
and the ‘manure. The surface is also sufficiently 
hard in summer to allow the teams to pass over it 
without cutting ruts, or being poached by the feet 
of the animals drawing the load. 

We refer to this matter at this particular time in 
order to suggest to those who have grass. lands 
newly laid down—that is, that have been mowed 
only one or two years—not to postpone the applica. 
tion of some sort of dressing, if they desire to con. 
tinue cutting a remuncrative crop for several year. 
The mistake made by most farmers is in postponing 
the top-dressing too long. If clover is allowed to 
seed, and is then cut, the roots die and there ean be 
no further crop from them. If the clover is cut 
while in blossom, there will be a second crop the 
same year, and perhaps two crops the succeeding 
year, if the land is rich. Red top and herds gmss 
will continue longer than clover, but the roots of 
both these gradually die out, or yield to stronger 
grasses, until the whole crop is changed from the 
sweet and nutritious grasses just named, to the wiry 
“June grass,” weeds, or some other plants of little 
value. All this comes from not top-dressing in sea- 
son. If this were done, even though but slightly, 
after the first crop is cut, and afterwards each year, 
the roots of the grasses sowed would be kept ins 
vigorous condition, and our mowing fields would not 
“run out ” as they do now. Under such a practice, 
moist and naturally good lands would yield a tun o 
a tun and a half of hay per acre for eight or ten 
years in succession with more certainty than they 
now yield two thirds that amount. 
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A neglect of this important item of farm work 
brings a train of losses that should be avoided. In 
the first place, the farmer, feeling that he can not 
afford to plow so often, ailows the field to remain in 
gruss for several years, when he gets but a ecanty 
crop, not half, perhaps, what the land is capable of 
producing under skillful cultivation. The next ex- 
pense incurred is that of plowing and preparing the 
goil, and the cost of seed to stock it again. These 
are all expensive, and if their frequency could be 
lessened one-half or one-third, the saving would 
amount to a handsome sum in a twenty years’ prac- 
tice—New England Farmer. 





HOW TO SHARPEN A SCYTHE. 





To properly grind and whet ascythe, requires 
some little practical skill, in the attainment of 
which the beginner may be assisted by a few hints. 
The cutting edge of a scythe or similar instrument, 
when examined by a microscope, shows numerous 
fine projecting points or a series of minute wedges 
which are to be driven into the substance operated 
on, to separate the adjoining parts. In order that 
they may enter the more readily, these points should 
incline in the direction of the stroke given with the 
blade of the instrument. In cutting with the 
scythe, the edge strikes the grass atan angle of 
about forty-five degrees, and hence the grinding 
should be done so as to have the points set in that 
direction to the blade. This is done by keeping the 
blade firmly upon the stone, with the point drawn 
toward the body of the holder, at the above men- 
tioned angle with the edge of the stone. Com- 
mence to grind at the heel and move it steadily 
along as the work progresses, utitil the point is 
reached, then grind the other side in the same man- 
ner. Never rub the scythe back and forth upon the 
stone as though endeavoring to whet it. The revo 
lution of the stone will wear away the steel much 
better than rubbing it in this manner, by which the 
edge is likely to be made rounded, and to be set ir- 
regularly. It is preferrable to hold the scythe so 
that the stone will revolve toward the edge. In this 
way the holder can see when the edge is reached, 
and the particles ground off are carried away clean. 
In the opposite method of grinding there is danger 
of making a “feather” edge which will readily 
crumble off, and leave the scythe, almost or quite 
as dull as before. The blade should be ground 
equally on both sides. In whetting the scythe, lay 
the rifle or whet-stone flat against the side of the 
blade, and give a light quick stroke downward 
and forward in the direction of the edge, so that the 
scratches it makes shall keep the points set in the 
same direction as was given them by grinding. By 
following these simple suggestions, a scythe may be 





made to hold its edge twice as long as when the rifle 
or whetstone is drawn along the edge almost at ran- 
dom. A few strokes carefully taken will enable the 
workman to keep the proper direction and whet 
rapidly.”"—American Agriculturist. 





HOW TO PLOW AMONG TREES. 


A GENTLEMAN writing to the Farmers’ Club of 
the American Institute, gives the following method 
of plowing among trees in rows: Hitch the traces 
full length directly to the plow ; then take a crooked 
jack stick, like a piece of old scythe snath, two and 
a half feet long, sharpen each end so it will go into 
the links of the trace-chains ; then put it under the 
horse just forward of his hind legs, and stick each 
end in the chains ; then get a stretcher about egiht 
inches long, and put it as close to the plow as you can ; 
this will give the horse plenty of room for his hind 
feet, and» he can walk right against the trees or 
bushes and never injure them, 





THE London Agricultural Gazette thinks that 
there is nothing gained by offering prizes for imple- 
ments at Agricultural Fairs—that it is no benefit to 
the seller or purchaser, and states that fully as many 
implements and machines are shown when no prizes 
are offered—the advantages being that the fairs are 
good places for the manufacturers to exhibit their 
wares, and for farmers to examine into the respective 
merits of the same. The reason given for this is, 
that the awards are not truthful; and with the kind 
of tests which are applied can not be so. There is 
too much opportunity for jockying. 





CurRE For Porson Ivy.— ds. Genesee Farmer :— 
I have twice cured myself, when poisoned with ivy, 
by immersing the poisoned parts in soft soap for thirty 
or forty minutes. The first time I tried this I 
merely put my feet in the soap because it made 
them feel better ; the second time, it being on my 
hands, I put them in soap to cure them, and it did 
it. Let every one so afflicted try this remedy, and 
I assure them they will be glad they took the Gene- 
see Farmer, and feel their obiigation to make known 
any similar discovery which they may make.—E. D. 
W., Pierpont, Ohio. 





A Wooitty Lams.—Last fall, Joseph W. Worces- 
ter, of Lorain, sold a June buck lamb to W. B. 
Asmun for $30. This lamb was wintered along with 
a lot of other sheep, and in May, when the lamb was 
eleven months old, was shorn, and yielded ten and a 
half pounds of wool, the weight of carcass being at 
the same time just thirty-three pounds. This comes 
within the merest fraction of being thirty-three per 
cent. of wool!—Ohio Farmer. 
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THE GARDEN IN AUGUST, 


THE gardener needs the spirit of the warrior, so 
numerous are the obstacles and enemies which he 
is obliged to combat. 

All through the spring it was too wet for working 
the soil to advantage. Such a spring favors the 
growth of weeds and the operations of the cut-worm. 
The latter is indeed a great pest, destroying cabbage 
and tomato plants, and frequently attacking other 
kinds. The best prevention against the cut-worm is 
to wind a strip of paper around the plant from root 
to leaf before setting it. 

Hardly had our lamentations over the excessive 
rains ceased, when we began to see evidences of a 
severe drouth, and the most damaging of all 
drouths, an early one. A drouth in July or Au- 
gust is comparatively harmless, as most plants are 
germinated and deeply rooted, and others are ma- 
tured, and dry weather to harvest them in is wel- 
come. But a drouth in May or June is quite an- 
other affair; many seeds are’ not yet germinated, 
and but few plants are deeply rooted. The surface 
soon dries out, leaving a dry and parched bed for 
the seeds and rootlets, but little adapted to their 
wants at that time. The best antidote to the effects 
of an early drouth is to sow the seeds an unusual 
depth. Seeds that would rot in the ground if 
planted deep in April, or the first half of May, 
would do well at the same depth later in the season. 

Thad a striking illustration of the expediency of 
deep planting in a dry time in my experience in 
June. About the middle of the month I planted 
several acres of beans. The soil was very mellow, 
so that the marker made drills about three inches 
deep. I used a corn-planter, planting the beans 
about two inches below the drills, or five below the 
surface of the ground. Another hand working 
with me, dropped her beans in the Arills, covering 
with a hoe. Although very dry, mine came up in a 
few days even and handsome. A portion of the oth- 
ers came up, irregularly, those covered deepest com- 
ing up first, while a large share of them failed to 
make theirappearance until after a shower, which 
occurred on the 26th. The lesson to be drawn from 
this is, plant seeds deeper in warm weather, especial- 


| 











ly if @ drouth 
weather. 

I never saw the effects of stirring the soil more 
fully demonstrated than this summer, and no imple- 
ment seems better adapted to that purpose than the 
cultivator. In a dry season, I would use no other 
implements in the corn-field than the cultivator and 
hoe. I kept the former running through mine al. 
most constantly during the month of June, and the 
rapidity of its growth I never saw surpassed. On 
the fourth of July it met the requirements of the 
old rule, being high enough to tie the stalks of two 
contiguous over a horse’s back. Corn on similar soi] 
to mine in the neighborhood, worked out with a 
horse-hoe, rolled up from the drouth a long time be. 
fore mine. Scooping out a deep furrow between the 
rows of corn, brings the roots too near the surface, 

It has seemed to me that the various insect pests 
that trouble the gardener, have been more numerous 
than ever. I have tried a number of the repellants 
of the squash and cucumber bugs, which have been 
recommended, and have found them very effectual, 
if applied as the Irishman directed his flea-powder 
to be administered ; “ First catch the flea, squeeze 
him until he opens his mouth, and then drop a little 
of the powder in it, and it will kill him sure.” In 
fact, Ihave found but one way to get rid of those 
terrible pests of cucumbers, melons and squashes, 
and that is to hunt and kill them every day. If com- 
menced in season, and persistently followed up, a 
man will look over all the above vines necessary to 
supply a large family in fifteen minutes. 

Asparagus. It is nota good plan to allow aspara- 
gus to go to seed, as it exhausts the roots unneces- 


is apprehended, than in cool 


sarily. The stalks should be cut off as soon as they 
blossom. 
Beans. Whenever Lima or any other pole bean 


has reached the top of their pole, the end should be 
pinched off, thus throwing the top into the remain- 
der of the vine, increasing the size of the bean and 
hastening its maturity. If there be more string 
beans than can be used in their season, they can be 
picked, prepared for cooking, and salted down the 
same as cucumbers, for winter use. Put intoa keg 
or stone jar, first a layer of salt, then about two 
inches in depth of beans, and so on until filled, when 
a board with a weight on should be placed on to 
press them down. They should be soaked over 
night before using. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers. Don’t forget to hoe 
often, but do not hill up. The great secret of rais- 
ing these vegetables and making them head is to 
keep stirring the soil. 

Celery. Keep it growing rapidly, and about once 
in ten days draw a little earth around the plants, 


holding or tying the leaves together to keep the dirt 


out of their hearts. 
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Melons. Remove all but five or six from each 
yine and you will get much finer fruit. If carefully 
turned over when nearly ripe, they will ripen more 
evenly. 

Corn. Leave the largest, earliest ears for seed. 

Cucumbers should be picked over as often as 
every other day for pickles. 

Onions. When ripe should be pulled and left ex- 
posed until thoroughly cured, before laying away for 
winter. 

Potatoes. Early varieties are ripe and’should be 
dug, and if to be kept long, should be buried in 
pits, or put into boxes or barrels mixed with dirt. 

Tomatoes. Watch the vines for the tomato 
worm, which eats off the leaves and sometimes the 
fruit. They may be readily discovered by their 
droppings under the vine they are working on. Most 
of us will have to depend upon the tomato as a sub- 
stitute for the peach. 

Turnips. The Flat Dutch, the White Norfolk or 
Globe, and the Yellow Aberdeen may be sown 
through August. 

Manure. The judicious gardner will not allow 
the materials for making manure to be wasted, but 
will collect them in a compost heap. All decaying 
animal and vegetable substances, the slops from the 
house, &c., should be thrown together in an out of 
the way place and frequently turned over and mixed 
together. 

THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

If not too dry, plantations of strawberries may be 
commenced in August. The plants will then be- 
come so deeply rooted before winter as to withstand 
the heaving of the winter frosts. 

Raspberries. Cut out the old stalks, thin the new 
ones to four or five canes in a hill, and pinch off 
their ends to ensure maturity. 

Blackberries. When through bearing should be 
served in the same way. 

Grapes. Will be constantly throwing out super- 
fluous shoots, which should be removed, and strag- 
gling vines blown down by the wind or borne down 
by the weight of their fruit, should be tied up. 
Bunches of fruit should be thinned out. 

P. C. RB. 





DRESSING FOR STRAWBERRIES.—It is said that no 
dressing will so delight the strawberry as a heavy 
coat of dark forest mold. They are the children of 
the wilderness, force them as we will; and their 
little fibrous roots never forget their longing for the 
dark, unctuous odor of moldering forest leaves. 


THE apple crop of this section will be light, as 
compared with that of last year. Much of the fruit 
has fallen from the trees. There will be « fair crop 
of peaches. 








WINE GLASS PEAR TREES, 


Capt. W. R. Austin, of Dorchester, Mass., is well 
known asone of the most successful amateur pear 
cultivators in the United States. Weare assured by 
those who have seen his orchard that nothing could 
be handsomer and more thrifty than his trees. They 
are all trained in what is termed the “wine-glass” 
shape. His method of training is thus described by 
himself in a recent number of the Boston Cultivator : 

“ The outline or form I design to give is that of a 
wine-glass or goblet, rounded up in the middle ; near 
walks or fences where there is not space enough for 
a round form they may be flattened at the sides, but 
always a little highest in the middle ; never flat on 
top ; you will preceive that as the arms or leaders 
which form the head of the tree cannot all start from 
the same point on the stem, (being from 8 to 12 in 
number) the upper ones, or those which diverge and 
branch highest from the stem, are to form the high- 
est part of the tree, observing that the centre leader 
(which inclines to run up) is always cut out at the 
start, thus forcing the sap into the other leaders or 
branches, giving strength to the lower limbs, and 
laying the foundation of a low, stocky, open tree.— 
Having given to the tree this form at the outset, the 
young laterals, spray, or side shoots, are all to be 
kept pinched or clipped with scissors or light prun- 
ing shears (not a knife) to say 8 eyes, all during the 
growing season, and especially from about the mid- 
dle of May to the 20th of June, when the growth 
is most profuse in spray, and requires the utmost 
vigilance ; about the 1st tothe 10th of July the lead- 
ers must also be topped, that is, cut off, say one-half, 
more or less, according to size; if cut earlier than 
this, while in rampant growth, an eye would imme- 
diately break just below where cut off and the lead- 
ers start again at once, and in any event, if the tree 
is vigorous, will start again during the season, orat 
the second growth, and are to be checked or cut Off 
as often as is required ; it is this frequent stopping of 
the leaders which gives size and strength to the 
branches to support the weight of fruit, more than 
the “constant stopping of the laterals ;” but both 
must be done to attain the best results, and unless 
there is felt a full conviction of the benefit, or a 
natural love for the art, or both together, (as in my 
case) it will rarely be done, as it involves more labor 
and system t is convenient for most to bestow.” 

Mr. Austin claims to be the originator of this 
mode of training dwarf pear trees, having practiced 
it for twelve or fifteen years. He thinks it has the 
following advantage over the pyramidal form : 

“1st, its low, stocky, open habit, less exposed to 
the high winds which pass through and leave the 
tree firm ; 2d, the larger‘surface and open space for 
the admission of light and air, so essential for good 
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fruit ; 8d, the facility of pruning, thinning and 
gathering the fruit, the trees being easily approached 
with an ordinary step-ladder, and every pear reached ; 
4th, the superiority of the fruit grown in this way, 
and the more certainty of annual crops ; 5th, no 
large or severe pruning has ever to be done, the tree 
being constantly in shape, and no superfluous wood 
permitted to grow ; 6th, vitality and vigor much in- 
ereased, and the sap, instead of going into superfiu- 
ous wood and over-growth, is absorbed by the fruit, 
and forms new fruit buds for the next year. 

“ The tall pyramid, to my mind, though symmet- 
rical and graceful, suffers by comparison with the 
other form ; being high, it reels over by the wind, 
and the lower limbs usually stand out at right an- 
gles like the porcupine’s quills, or flop down in the 
dirt, defying the approach of the ordinary step-lad- 
der, and must be straddled to be got at; then again 
it is too close, compact, the upper limbs shading the 
lower, and the best fruit is generally up top, cr on 
the center leader (which takes the strength of the 
sap) where it is difficult to get at and most likely to 
be blown off.” 

There are some varieties, such as White Nelis, 
Urbaniste, and others, which make much wood and 
spray that are not suited to this mode of training, 
and Mr. Austin also thinks that all varieties that are 
liable to cracking, such as Virgalieu and Beurre Diel, 
should not be trained in this form, as the fruit is apt 
to suffer from too much exposure to the sun. He says: 

“These varieties need considerable wood and 
foliage to shade the fruit from the hot sun which 
hardens the skin, and the first rain after a dry spell 
would be certain to cause the fruit to crack. I do 
not say that Diel, Dix, St. Michael, Van Mons, and 
some others, would not in some soils, crack with the 
best treatment, but I mean to say that they require 
very different management from the Duchess and 
Beurre Langedier, which if left entirely to them- 
selves and in rich soil, would hardly produce any 
fruit at all, only wood and blossoms. I would also 
instance the Glout Morceau as a variety throwing 
abundance of spray and inclined to make wood, and 
therefore requiring much labor to be kept under, 
and yet if left to itself in good soil (and not root 
pruned or transplanted) would be as long as the Dix 
before bearing, not in fact until it had ceased grow- 
ing, though it might blossom full each year. I have 
therefore practised my system upon this variety and 
obtained fruit much earlier. I might go on and 
particularize others, but I will only add that with 
what experience I have had, I should recommend to 
cultivators not to grow more than two dozen varie- 
ties at most, for profit, and study well the habits of 
these.” 

The Editor of the Oultivator says: 
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“Captain Austin’s pear orchard comprises legg 
than 2 acres, and contains nearly 600 trees, the first 
having been set nearly 20 years ago. They are in 
rows 10 feet apart, and 6 feet apart in the rows. The 
trees are singularly uniform, symmetrical and 
beautiful. Under his method of cultivation and 
pruning he getsa good crop annually. In one sea- 
son he sold his crop, after using what he desired in 
his family, for $1,000. The soil is a gravelly loam, 
not remarkably rich, nor has it been made so by 
cultivation.” 





RIPENING FRUITS, 


IN a recent number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, the 
Rey. M. J. Berkeley well remarks that it is curious 
how little has been done by physiologists with re- 
spect to the changes which take place in fruit, after 
it has arrived at that degree of maturity when it 
either separates naturally from the stalk, or when it 
has arrived at such a state as makes it necessary for 
the horticulturist to secure his crop. The changes 
which take place in growing fruit have been to 
some extent investigated, but the changes which 
take place after the fruit is gathered are enveloped 
in obscurity. M.Cahours has shown that ripe ap- 
ples absorb oxygen and give out carbonic acid, and 
the higher the temperature of the room the more 
carbonic acid is evolved. He further shows that 
“in fruit like Services and Medlars, where the 
process of bletting takes place, and without which 
the fruit is not eatable, it is only after vitality has 
ceased that the requisite chemical changes for 
economical purposes take place, changes which are’ 
sometimes promoted, or at least attempted to be pro- 
moted, by sprinkling the fruit with some fermented 
liquor. ‘ Air then enters the cells and acts first of 
all upon the sugar, causing alcoholic fermentation 
with disengagement of carbonic acid and formation 
of alcohol, which isin its turn acted upon by the 
acids of the fruit, thus forming a true ether, which 
produces the aroma of the fruit. The air then at- 
tacks the cell itself, which becomes colored yellow 
by the azotised membranes of which it is formed.’ 

It would be a great boon to horticulturists if some 
good chemist and physiologist would turn his atten- 
tion to this matter. We know of no subject con- 
nected with pomology on which we stand so greatly 
in need of definite and reliable information. 


IT is not yet too late to thin out the fruit on ap- . 
ple, pear and peach trees, except on the earliest va. 
rieties. It will pay to thin apples—how much more 
pears and peaches. You will get as much fruit, and 
of larger size and of better quality, It will com- 
mand a higher price, and the trees will not be ex- 
hausted from overbearing. Dwarf pears especially' 
should be attended to at once. 
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VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES. 





> 


Art the last meeting of the New York Farmers 
Club, Mr. Carpenter said: 

“As the season is approaching when people will 
begin to think of making new strawberry beds, 
would it not be well for us at this time to express 
some opinion as to the best varieties. I do not wish 
to dictate, but as I have had experience with more 
than a hundred sorts, and have fruited fifty or sixty 
sorts this year, I can express my preference, which 
those who have not had experience may take for 
what it is worth. Among all those that I have 
grown this year, of the varieties which can be 
obtained by the public, I must rank the Russell first. 
It has improved with me for three years, and is now 
more prolific even than the Wilson, and less acid, 
which is a very important matter when sugar is 
thirty-two cents per pound. The Wilson has 
qualities for the million and must not be discarded. 
The Brooklyn Scarlet-—one of the Tribune prize 
swrawberries—I take as model of perfection of 
quality. It is beautiful in color and form, not as 
prolific as the Russel or Wilson, but has qualities 
which will always make it a favorite. The Monitor 
is of good quality, large size aud prolific. These 
two are perfectly hardy. The Monitor may some- 
what lack vigor in some localities. The Colonel 
Ellsworth, I fear, has a taint of foreign blood, which 
makes the plant tender and liable to fall in fruiting. 
It is but simple justice to “The Tribune Associa- 
tion” that we should say, and place it upon record 
among our transactions, that in sending out these 
plants, more has been done to induce people to 
plant strawberries than in all that had heretofore 
been said and written. In the Buffalo Seedling I 
am disappointed. I shall continue its cultivation. 
I may also say the same of the Robinson’s Seedling, 
& sori sent out by Dr. Grant. It is one of the most 
remarkable rank growing plants, with long leaf and 
fruit stalks, but a shy bearer and the fruit not first 
rate. French's Seedling is promising. The Austin 
continues to give good satisfaction, is prolific, and 
the fruit sells at a high price, and is largely grown 
by some as a market berry, I procured last year 
one of Mr. Boyden’s new seedlings, now called the 
Agriculturist. It is certainly a very remarkable 
sort. I have nothing to compare with it. Plants 
which grew from plants last summer, and were set 
in place in October, formed stools which produced 
this year 220, 240, 204 perfect berries upon each. 
Some of them were over six inches around. It is 
true that all new varieties should have more than 
one year’s trial before they are recommended to the 
public. The fruit of this sort is good, though not 
the best. May we not hope that experiments will 
be continued in producing seedlings until we shall 


get a strawberry as sweet, high flavored and 
aromatic as the Brooklyn Scarlet, and as large, 
hardy and prolific as the Agriculturist. We could 
not then ask for any further improvement.” 





THE BLACK EAGLE CHERRY, 


DEAR Sm: Knowing you place the Black Eagle 
cherry among the finest on the list, I herewith send 
youa sample of my crop. I have three trees in 
bearing this season, from one of which I gathered 
Jour bushels last Friday, and the other two, being 
gathered to-day, will average about three bushels 
each. The trees are for shape and beauty of foliage 
considered by most persons equal to the horse chest- 
nut, and the fruit can scarcely be seen twenty yards 
fiom the tree, as they grow through the tree more 
than most varieties, though this season they are 
more in clusters than usual. My early varieties 
were almost a total failure, and the few we had the 
birds got a good share of. 

At present there is a large mulberry in close prox- 
imity, loaded with fruit, on which robbins, cat-birds 
and a great many others feed, and do not disturb the 
cherries in the least. Now, I think it a good idea 
for persons going to plant out a number of cherries 
to also plant a black mulberry near by, as I feel con- 
fident I should not have got more than half my 
crop if the birds had not had the berries to feed up- 
on. 

The Black Eagle has done better for me than any 
other variety, although the Tartarian is good this 
season. The Black Eagle is selling at present at 
from 15 to 20 cents per pound. We also value the 
trees as equal to any other for shade. 

Yours respectfully, 


Epwarp W. Herston. 
Philadelphia, June 28, 1864. 


REMARKS.—Every word of the above in relation 
to the Black Eagle is true. There is no cherry 
equal to it for general cultivation, and there is only 
one variety superior to it in flavor, the Governor 
Wood. It is as Mr. H. says, a beautiful tree in 
form, very much like the horse-chestnut, with a 
darker foliage, and fully as dense. When the cher- 
ries are ripe, the appearance of the fruit, inter- 
mingled throughout the tree with the deep green 
foliage is extremely picturesque—Hd. Germantown 
Telegraph. _ 

On light sandy soil that is liable to suffer from 
drouth, a compost of half muck and half barnyard 
manure can be applied to great advantage. Now is 
the time to throw up the muck while the swamps 
are dry. Thirty loads of such a compost per acre will 
greatly improve such land, rendering it more reten- 
tive ‘of moisture and promoting a more vigorous 








growth of vegetables. 
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SHALL APPLE ORCHARDS BE CULTIVATED ? 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE LICE? 








Eps. GENESEE FARMER: For the past three sea-| THs question has been raised by an experienced 
sons, the tips of a part of my young apple trees | horticulturist, who contends that they should not, 
have been covered with leaf-lice, and though often! while the mass of opinion is decidedly the other 
cleared off with a brush dipped in soap suds, tobacco way. The Philadelphia Culturist has the following 
water, or an infusion of aloes, still they were covered | remarks on the subject : 
again in a few days, and did not finally disappear} “We have known orchards to bear fruit well, 
till the fall frosts. I used also kerosene oil, by dip- which for many years were permitted to lie in grass, 
ping the infested branches in it. This was not only | but eventually they gave out, and ceased to be pro 
effectual for the time with the lice, but it killed the} ductive. On the other hand, we know of- orchards 
branches. My cherries also were covered at the) which for thirty years have been cultivated as regy. 
tips with another species of a darker color, about asj larly as other portions of the farm, and the regultg 
prolific and persevering. There was also a few green | have been the continued health of the trees, and up. 
lice on the peach trees, but they did little damage, | less destroyed by frosts,a regular average annua] 
and were soon gone. This year not a louse of either! yield. The stirring of the soil appeared to impart 
of these varieties has been seen on my premises. | new energy to the trees. They not only presented 
Last year, early in spring, I washed the trunks of | healthy and vigorous appearance, but yielded hand. 
all my trees with strong whale oil soap suds, the! some returns yearly. The crops, it is true, may not 





soap made like common soft-soap, except using 
whale oil instead of common grease, and the suds 
applied by dipping a cloth in it, wrapping it around 
the tree at the root and then drawing it up the 


branches. This leaves a current of the liquid passing | 


down the trunks and entering the soil at its root. 

Now for the abatement of this nuisance: Am I 
indebted to the last year’s washing, or to the cold of 
last January, the mercury being down to 10 or 12 
below 0? I would like the opinions and experience 
of others on this subject, for if this washing of the 
trunks is so effectual, we are easily rid of the pests. 

A new idea has just occurred to me. Late last 
fall, I applied two shovelfulls of shell marl to the 
roots of each tree. This remained through the win- 
ter, and in the spring was spreadand dugin. Could 
this have had the effect? My currant bushes, too, 
had a’showering of the same suds last season, and 
the same dressing of marl in the fall, and though 
they were covered with leaf-lice last season, but very 
few made their appearance this year. 


Muskegon, Mich., July 16, 1864. 8. B. P. 





CuRE FOR CURRANT-Worms.—A farmer writes 
from Belleville, N. J., as follows: “I see a good deal 
in the papers about currant-worms and how to de- 
stroy them. I think the ‘sovereignest thing on 
earth’ is a good crop of chickens. A neighbor told 
and showed me the other day how they cleared his, 
and as I am working in the garden this forenoon I 
see the same thing going on, only the hen is not 
cooped and climbs into the bushes, and picks and 
drops down to the chickens, beside what she shakes 
off. Ashake of the bushes where the hen is cooped 
would be proper.”—Am. Inst. Farmers’ Club. 


This might be effectual, but if the hen is not 
cooped the currants will go too. Our hens have had 
free range among our currant bushes, and from a 
hundred we have had scarcely a peck of berries. 
The worms were only checked by the lime that was 
put on and the chickens and turkeys eat the currants. 











have been as luxuriant as on those parts of the farm 
not so much shaded, but every bushel of oats, corn, 
potatoes or turnips might properly be set down ag 
so much clear gain, It is well to remember that 
deep plowing in an orchard is not advisable. A good 
evidence of the value of cultivation is shown by the 
fact that when trees run to wood, and yield little or 
no fruit, the luxuriant growth of the wood can be 
readily checked, and fruitfulness promoted by put 
ting the orchard in grass for a couple of years. If, 
at the end of that period, shallow plowing is resorted 
to, the beneficial effects will be apparent to the most 
casual observer.” 





PassE HAMBURGH GRAPE.—The English garden. 
ers say this grape is well worthy of culture, from its 
being the earliest and sweetest of the Hamburghs. 
The bunches are large and handsome, and black as 
jet, and the berries, although not so large as Wil- 
mot’s Victoria, are better flavored. Hovey, of Bos 
ton, says it is the best forcing grape he has ever 
tried, being a fine grower and an abundant: bearer, 
He says it is the best of its class to plant in small 
houses for producing early crops. 


IF we should have rainy weather, and the soil has 
been well cultivated, strawberries may be set out 
this month and produce a good crop next season. 
The transplanting should be done with care. If 
watering is necessary let it be thorough. A pailfal 
to three plants, applied as fast as the ground will 
absorb it, is none too much. Set in rows three feet 
apart, and the plants fifteen inches apart in the rows. 








Prncu off the lateral shoots from melon and cu- 
cumber vines, and head-in the runners two or three 
leaves above the fruit. This will throw the sap into 
the fruit, and it will be ripe earlier, be larger and of 
better quality. 
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Latics’ Department, 








ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


—_— 


Contributed to the Genesee Farmer. 


Swret Grren Tomato PicKLEs.—Peel and slice two 
gallons of green tomatoes, five tablespoonfuls of 
ground mustard, three gills of mustard seed, two table- 
spoonfuls of ground pepper, two tablespoonfuls of 
ground cinnamon, one tablespoonful of cloves, one 
pound of brown sngar, three quarts of vinegar. Boil 
all together until quite done. If you choose, you may 
use one spoonful ground and a portion of cinnamon 
bark. Celery tops improve the flavor. These are 
excellent. 


Saco Puppina.—One pint of milk, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sago, one-half cup of butter, one cup of sugar, 
four eggs. Soak the sago in water two hours; then 
put the milk on the stove and stir the sago in; add the 
butter and sugar after it is cold; stir in the whites and 
yolks of the eggs beaten separately. 





To Cook Beans wiTHovut PorK.—Put them into 
boiling water, without soaking; change the water 
three times, letting them boil a few minutes each time: 
the third time, add salt sufficient to make them palata- 
ble, boil nearly dry, and warm up with a little fresh 
lard or butter. 


Cocoanut CaKke.—One and a half coffee cups of sugar, 
one-half coffee cup of butter, whites of three eggs, tea- 
cup of milk, one and a half teaspoonfuls of soda, three 
teacups of flour, one teaspoonful of cream-tartar, one 
grated cocoanut. Save a handful and put in the frost- 
ing. 

Water Drop Cake FoR Dyspeptics.—One pint of 
water, one egg, one spoonful of salt, not quite a pint 
of flour. Beat together thoroughly, and put it into 
the oven without a moment’s delay. 











BREAKFAST CakEs.—Three eggs, three cups of wheat 
flour, three cups of unbolted flour, a little salt, one 
quart of milk. Bake quick. Some use sour cream and 
soda instead of sweet milk. 





Svrt Puppine (BoILep.)—One cup of suet chopped 
fine, one cup of raisins, one cup of molasses, two cups 
of flour, one cup of milk, a little soda. Cinnamon and 
cloves to your taste. 


Dovuvn Nuts.—Two coffee cups of milk, one coffee 
eup of butter, one coffee cup of sugar, one coffee cup 
of yeast, twoeggs. Spiceto yourtaste. Flourenough 
to roll out. 





BREAD Cake.—Two cups of dough, one-half cup of 
sour milk, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one cup of 
butter, two cups of sugar, four eggs, nutmeg anda few 
raisins. 





ROLLED PupDING.—Make soda biscuit crust; roll in 
¢eurrant jam, or any other tart fruit. Let it boil three- 
quarters of an hour, or steam two hours, 








DRESSING FOR CaBBAGE.—Cut your cabbage fine in a 
dish, and sprinkle salt and pepper over it; take one 
egg, a teaspoonful of sugar, one-half spdg@mfiil of flour, 
one-half teaeup of sweet cream, the same of vinegar, a 
very small piece of butter. Beat. all together and let 
it boil; then pour over the cabbage while hot. 





TomaTors, with meat, raw, should be sliced up in 
vinegar, salt and pepper, like cucumbers. For tea, use 
sweet cream and sugar; they are almost .as good as 
strawberries, 





GREEN APPLE Pre.—Stew and strain the apples, 
grate the peel of a fresh lemon, or rose water and 
sugar, to your taste. Bake in a rich paste half an 
hour. 





BorLED BATTER PcppIne.—Two teacups of milk, 
four eggs; stir in flour until a stiff batter; a little salt. 
Let it boil nearly two hours. 





Dark Rooms,—A dark house is almost always an un- 
healthy house, always an ill-aired house, always a dirty 
house. Want of light stops growth, and promotes 
scrofula, rickets, &c., among the children. People 
lose their health in a dark house, and if they get ill 
they can not get well again in it. Three out of many 
‘“negligences and ignorances”’ in managing the health 
of houses generally, I will here mention as specimens, 
First, that the female head in charge of any building 
does not think it necessary to visit every hole and cor- 
ner of it every day.. How can she expect those who 
are under her to be more careful to maintain her house 
in a healthy condition than she who is in charge of it? 
Second, that it is not considered essential to air, to 
sun, and to clean rooms while uninhabited; while it is 
simply ignoring the first elementary notion of sanitary 
things, and laying the ground ready for all kinds of 
disease, Third, that the window, and one window, is 
considered enough to aira room. Don’t imagine that 
if you who are in charge, don’t look to all those things 
yourself, those under you will be more careful than you 
are, It appears as if the part of the mistress was to 
complain of her servants, and to accept their excuse— 
not toshow them how there need be neither complaints 
made nor excuses.— Miss Nightingales Notes on Nursing. 





A Goopv Hovsewrre.—A good housewife is one of 
the first blessings in the economy of life. Men put a 
great value upon the housewife qualifications of their 
partners, after marriage, however little they may weigh 
with them before; and there is nothing which tends 
more to mar the felicities of married life than a reck- 
lessness or want of knowledge in the new housekeeper 
of the duties which belong to her station. We admire 
beauty, and order, and system, in every thing, and we 
admire good fare. If these are found in their dwelling, 
and are seasoned with good nature and good sense, men 
will seek for their chief enjoyments at home—they will 
love their home and their partners, and strive to recip- 
rocate the kind offices of duty’and affection. Mothers 
that study the welfare of their daughters, will not fail 
to instruct them in the qualifications of married life ; 
and daughters that appreciate the value of these quali- 
fications will not fail to acquire them. 
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THE MERRY DAYS OF CHILDHOOD. 











To the merry days of childhood 
How oft my thoughts return, 
When I scrambled through the wild wood, 
And paddled in the burn; 
Or, victim of a wayward will, 
In spite of threats and stripes, 
Munch'd pears and unripe cherries till 
I whimper'd with the gripes. 


Ah, would I could the hours recall 
When kind friends round me smiled, 
While I, the darling of them all, 
A mischief-loving child, 
Made bonfires in the fender 
With dear uncle John's cigars, 
Or burnt my fingers tender 
Roasting chestnuts 'twix the bars. 


Buch days, alas! toc soon depart, 
With all their joyous train, 

Yet, treasured up within my heart, 
Some vestiges remain. 

I glory still through woods to rove, 
Or wade the sparkling stream, 

And still retain my early love 
For strawberries and cream. 


But, above all, one passion holds 
It’s sway as firm as ever— 
A fondness whose encircling folds 
No length of time can sever. 
When cares oppress, or anguish thrills, 
Or langor makes me moody, 
My panacca for all such ills 
Is seeing Punch and Judy! 





An English paper contains the following advertise- 
ment: ‘‘ Wants a situation, a practical printer, who is 
competent to take charge of any department in the 
printing and publishing house. Would accept a pro- 
fessorship in any of the academies. Has no objection 
to teach ornamental painting and penmanship, geome- 
try, trigonometry, and many other sciences, Is par- 
ticularly suited to act as pastor to a small Evangelical 
Church, or as a local preacher. He would have no ob- 
jection to form a small but select class of interesting 
young ladies to instruct in the highest branches. Toa 
dentist or chiropidist he would be invaluable, as he can 
do almost anything. Would board with a family, if de- 
cidedly pious.” 





A WEsTERN Court has recently decided that a kiss 
is a valid consideration. It seems that an old bache- 
lor—these old bachelors, by the way, are useless insti- 
tutions, anyhow you can fix it—offered a young lady a 
pony fora kiss. The young damsel accepted the offer, 
and gave the kiss; but the mean old curmudgeon, after 
receiving the oscillatory salute, refused to stand by his 
part of the contract, on the ground that it was not as 
hearty and much of it as he had bargained for, A suit 
was therefore entered, and the jury decided that the 
pony or its value should be given to the girl. 





SmaLut TaLK.—Said a bed-bug to a musketo, whom 
he chanced to meet the other evening on an expedition : 
** How is it that you manage to extract so much more of 
life’s current than myself, when I can bite as severely 
as youcan? How can you explain?” ‘For particu- 
lars see small bills,’’ quoth the musketo, with dignity. 








a 
How THE RACK WAS ABOLISHED.—Torture applied to 


extort confession was discontinued, it is said, in the 
public courts of Portugal, in consequence of the fol. 
lowing circumstances: <A conscientious judge, having 
observed the effects of the rack upon supposed crinj. 
nals, in making them confess anything, to the sacrifice 
of their lives, to get released from the torture, deter. 
mined to try an experiment. It was a capital crime jp 
that country to kill a horse or mule; and he had one 
of the former which he much valued. He took care 
one night to have all his servants employed, so that no 
one but the groom could go into the stable. When all 
were fast asleep in their beds he stole thither himse 
and cut the horse so that he bledtodeath. The groom 
was apprehended and committed to prison. He plead 
not guilty; but the presumption being strong against 
him, he was ordered to the rack, where the extremity 
of the torture soon wrung from him a confession of the 
crime. Upon this confession he had sentence of hang. 
ing passed on him, when his master went to the tribu. 
nals and there exposed the fallibility of confessions 
obtained by such means, by owning the fact himself, 
and disclosing the motives which had influenced him 
in making the experiment. 





Tue Pasa OF Eeypt.—I was surprised to find that 
this Mahmoudiech Canal, aithough cut by the present 
Viceroy, at an enormous cost of money and of human 
life, through a country perfectly flat, is as winding in 
its course as a path through a labyrinth. On asking 
Demetri, the dragoman, if he could explain the cause 
of this, he answered me by a story, for he had a story 
ready for almost every occasion. The very same ques 
tion, he says, was lately put to Mohamed Ali bya 
French engineer traveling through Egypt. The Pasha, 
after a moment’s reflection, said to the engineer: 
“Have yau ever seen rivers in France ?”’ ‘ Yes, many," 
was the reply. ‘‘ Are they straight or crooked in thelr 
course?” ‘They are generally crooked.” ‘Who 
made the rivers?” inquired the Pasha. ‘They wer 
made by Allah,” said the astonished engineer. “ Thea, 
sir,’’ concluded the Pasha, triumphantly, ‘‘do you ex 
pect me to know and do better than Allah?’ The poor 
engineer had no reply to make to this strange argu- 
ment, so he took his leave and went his way.—Murray’s 
“Egypt.” 

Tue Brussels carpets of England are woven on looms 
invented by an American and bought of him. Bigelow, 
an American, went to England to study carpet weaving 
in the English looms, but English jealousy would not 
allow him the opportunity. He took a piece of carpet 
ing and unraveled it thread by thread, and combined, 
calculated and invented the machinery on which the 
best carpets of Europe and America are made, 








A Dentist presented a bill for the tenth time tos 
rich skinflint. ‘It strikes me,’’ said the latter, ‘‘ that 
this is a pretty round bill.”” ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the dent 
ist, “I’ve sent it round often enough to make it ap 
pear so, and I have called now to get it squared.” 





Tue pleasure of doing good is the only one that does 
not wear out. 
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Houng Leople’s Lage. 


MRS, ROBERT WHITE AND HER FAMILY. 


Tae heads of wheat grew heavy and golden under 
the summer’s sun, and a mother quail looked out with 
an anxious eye one morning from her nest in the fence 
corner. The reapers were whetting their sharp sickles, 

‘and laughing and singing and talking a8 merry a8 could 

be. In all probability they would find out her nest, 
and then what would become. of her poor little flock ? 
There were full a “‘baker’s dozen” of them to look 
after, and no wonder she was anxious. But Mrs. Rob- 
ert White was keen as a brier which grew over her 
head. 

“We'll show them a trick, little dears,’’ said she, 
with a merry chuckle. ‘When I give this sort of a 
cry, do you dive, each by himself, into the tall grass on 
the other side of the fence, and I will take care of the 
rest. Only mind, when you hear me whistle ‘Bob 
White’ quite softly, all come back to the nest again, for 
then the danger will be over.” 

Sure enough, that very afternoon she had occasion to 
put her scheme into practice. 

“Hallo!” said the farmer’s son, “here is a quail’s 
nest, boy. If we will take home the little ones, they 
will grow up as tame as chickens. The old brown hen 
hatched out two last year, and they stayed about the 
barn all winter.” 

But when Master Tom sought for his prize he found 
an empty nest. Just before him, though, was the old 
mother-bird, panting and beating the ground with her 
wings at a terrible rate, fluttering slowly on like a 
wounded bird, but discreetly taking a course quite dif- 
ferent from that which her nestlings had taken. She 
seemed so easy a prize, the boys did not greatly exert 
themselves, but walked leisurely on in the path she in- 
dicated, until at last, by an artful dodge, she quite 
eluded them. It was a skillful piece of generaiship, 
and honorable to her motherly feciings. The boys 
were called off to their work again, and the happy 
mother awaited their departure before she called to- 
gether her little flock. 

“Eat your suppers in peace, my darlings,” she said, 
when the last reaper had left the field, ‘‘and remember 
the lesson I have taught you to-day. It may come use- 
ful a great many times in your lives. Our tall enemy 
is so avaricious, he will always follow the largest prize, 
even if it is not half so sure. But he got paid to-day 
as avarice often does, by disappointment and vexation.” 
And then, in her glee, she flew up on the topof a fence 
rail, and sang a curious, little, nonsensical dunning 
song for her own fun, which some people interpret 
this way: 

“Bob-o}-link, Bob-o’-link to Tom Denny. Tom 
Denny, come pay me the two-and-sixpence you've 
owed me more than a year and a half now! ’Tshe, 
*tshe, ’tshe,”’ and down she dove in the grass again.— 
Merry’s Museum. 

















Wuar sort of birds make cool summer pantaloons? 





USE OF CAT’S WHISKERS, 





EvErY one must have observed what are usually 
called the whiskers, on a cat’s upper, ip. The use of 
these, in a state of nature, is very important, They 
are Organs of touch. They are attached to a bed of 
close glands under the skin; and each of these long 
hairs is connected with the nerves of the lip. The 
slightest contact of these whiskers with any surround- 
ing object is thus felt most distinctly by the animal, 
although the hairs of themselves are insensible. They 
stand out on each side of the lion, as well as in the 
common cat; so that, from point to point, they are 
equal to the width of the animal’s body. If we im- 
agine, therefore, a lion stealing through a covert of 
wood in an imperfect light, we shall at once see the 
use of these long hairs. They indicate to him, through 
the nicest feeling, ‘any obstacle which may present 
itself to the passage of its body; they prevent the 
rustling of boughs and leaves, which would give warn- 
ing to his prey, if he were toattempt to pass through 
too close a bush; and thus, in conjunction with the 
soft cushions of his feet, and the fur upon which he 
treads, they enable him to move toward his victim with 
a stillness even greater than that of the snake, which 
creeps along the grass, and is not perceived until it is 
coiled around its prey. 





Bors, Herp rour Moruers.—We have seen 
from two to six great hearty boys sitting by the 
kitchen stove, toasting their feet and cracking nuts 
or jokes, while their mother, a slender women, has 
gone to the woodpile for wood, to the well for water, 
or to the meat house to cut a frozen steak for dinner, 
This is not as it should be. There is much work about 
the honse too hard for women. Heavy lifting, hard 
extra steps which should be done by those more able, 
Boys, don’t let your mother do it all, especially if she 
is a feeble women. Dull, prosy housework is irksome 
enough at best. It isa long work, too, it being impos- 
sible to tell when it is quite done, and then on the 
morrow the whole is to be gone over with again. There 
is more of it than one is apt to think. 

A LITTLE Massachusetts boy was one day playing 
with some knitting-needles, when he was about two 
years old. His mother passed through the room, and 
said to him: ‘* You mustn’t lose those needles; they 

are not your needles, they are mine.’”’ As she left the’ 
room she heard the little boy saying to himself: ‘‘ No, 

I mustn’t lose these needles; they’re not my needles. 

If I should: lose them, I should be despised ; and when 

I grow up to be a man, people will look at me and say: 

‘ Where's those needles?’ —Little Pilgrim. 











Try this, some of you: Fasten a nail or key to a 
string, and suspend it to your thumb and finger, and 
the nail will oscilate like a pendulum. Let some one 
place his open hand under the nail, and it will change 
to a circular motion. Then let a third person place his 
open hand upon your shoulder, and the nail becomes 





Russia ducks, 


in a moment stationary. 
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Notes on the Weather from June 15th to July 
16th, 1864, with some Comparisons, 








THE mean of June, the first half, was 3.4° below the 
gemeral mean or average. The last half was much 
warther, being 5.7 degrees above the average; hence 
the mean of the month was 67.1°, or 1.1° above the 
general mean. From the 16th tothe 26th inclusive, 
was the heated term of June—great heat for a longer 
period than we have had for many years, if at all, in 
June. To be a warm day, the mean must be 70° or 
more. In this hot period the mean heat of the eleven 
days ranged from 76.3° to 88.7° on the 25th. If the 
thunder shower had not occurred at 8 P. M. and lower- 
ed the temperature 10° or more, the 26th would have 
been the hottest day. At2P. M. the temperature of 
the 26th was 91°, on the 25th 92°, and on the 24th 938°, 
which is the same as on June 20th, 1856, and higher 
than in any intervening June. 

The rain of the month was 1.57 inches~a small 
quantity for June. Still the earth suffers little yet. 
The springs are not low after so great rain in May. 
Indian corn has made good progress, The half month 
gave us much clear and pleasant weather, except for 
the heat. 

Juiy began rather warm, and passed to a little cooler. 
The hottest noon was 92° on the 10th, which was the 
hottest day in this first half, 79.7°. The coldest morn- 
ings were the 4th and 5th, 60°, and the coldest day, 4th, 





eee 
gave for its mean 647°. The mean heat of this half jg 
72.9°, and the general mean 59.7°, or 3.2° less than the 
present. The average for this half last year was 74.3 2, 
with much rain; so that the present drouth makes this 
weather feel very warm and oppressive. In this half, 
the rain has been only 0.55 inch. Vegetation, except 
Indian corn, has suffered considerably, and that begins 
to show the need of rain. The consequence js, that 
the fruits and many vegetables fail of their early pro. 
spective abundance. The Genesee is pretty low. More 
rain has fallen at the west part of our State, it is saig, 
It is to be hoped the clouds will soon pour down the 
treasures from “the River of God which is full of 
water.” Let our dependance lead to trust and grati- 


tude. 
———_0 <=> « 


Half Volume of the Genesee Farmer, 





Wir the July number commenced a half volume 
of the Genesee Farmer. There never was a better time 
for our friends to make a special effort to increase the 
circulation and influence of the paper. They have 
done nobly, and we trust will continue their efforts 
during the present month. After September we shall 
be compelled to advance our rates, but shall continue 
to receive subscriptions at our old terms for the next 
four weeks, Let all who feel an interest in the Farmer 
see what they can do for us the present month: 

Our terms for the half volume are: 


CII. cccecccvedsneansenssransacsacemiunene $0 4 
le cd nceenenupcneseeeeeeneeseennensectiip 18 
PMTs cen cccscccsccettseccseveccessasececeste 20 


And larger clubs at the same rate, (25 cents each.) 

For sixteen subscribers at twenty-five cents each, we 
will send, prepaid by return mail, a copy of Miner’s 
Domestic Poultry Book. 

For tweuty-four subscribers we will send, prepaid by 
return mail, a copy of Emerson & Flint’s excellent 
work, The Manual of Agriculture. 

* <a> e- 
A Good Washing Machine. 











A YEAR since we purchased a washing machine which 
was highly recommended. The apparatus was set up 
and used once, twice, three times, and then consigned 
to the cellar or garret, we never inquired which—in- 
deed, were careful not to make the most remote in- 
quiry as to its fate. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Doty sent ns one of his clothes 
washers, ‘‘ family size,’’ express charges prepaid, with 
the simple request—‘‘ Try it fairly and thoroughly, and 
if it does not suit send it back.”’ It does suit, and we 
shall mot send it back. It is so exceedingly simple that 
it is almost impossible to believe that it is of any value 
until it has been fairly tested; but after experiencing 
the luxury of sitting down and washing an indefinite 
amount of soiled clothes with not as much physical 
labor as is required to work a sewing machine, its sim- 
plicity ceases to be an objection. The manufacturer is 
William M. Doty, 23 Elm street, New York. 

———__ 0 +> ¢ —_-- 

“A Woot Growers’ CoNVENTION” will be held in 
this city on Wednesday, September 21st, during the 
State Fair. 
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The Markets. 





FFICE OF THE GENESEE FARMER, | 
~ Rocuxsren, N. Y¥., duly 27, 1564 5 


Srxce our last report the price of all kinds of farm pro- 
ducts has again advanced. There'can no longer be any 
doubt that the harvest will be sadly below an average. 
Owing to the great drouth, spring crops in this, and in 
many parts of the West, Pennsylvania and Canada, 
will, with the exception of corn and beans, be an 
almost entire failure. 

The rain of Monday last will be of much benefit 
to corn and potatoes. Early potatoes were drying up, 
and corn was suffering on all but low, moist soils. On 
clay land corn is almost an entire failure. Beans look 
well, and the rain is in time to be of great benefit. 
There will be an immense crop. Buckwheat has been 
sown quite extensively, and if the fall is favorable will 
do something towards supplying the deficiency of oats 
and other spring grains. From all that we can learn, 
taking the country as a whole, the deficiency in the 
crops this year will be at least 35 per cent, below an 
average. Winter wheat in this section will be better 
than was expected, though the midge has injured late 
varieties very seriously. Some farmers say that this 
insect has destroyed from one-third to one-half the 
crop. 

The probability of a general war in Europe seems to 
gain strength, and the price of breadstuffs has advanced 
somewhat in consequence. The crops are by no means 
equal to those of last year, and the renewal of the 
Danish blockade will curtail the supply. There is 
every probability that prices will be higher in the Eng- 
lish and French markets. 

Gold, which was 125 this.time last year, is now 260! 
In other words, if a bushel of wheat brought $1.25 
this time last year, it ought to bring $2.60 now. If 
wool was worth 75 cents @ Ib this time last year, it 
ought now to bring, leaving entirely out of the ques- 
tion the increase in duty, $1.56 ® bb. 

With the present premium on gold, nothing but the 
splendid crops in England and France in 1863 has saved 
us from seeing wheat at $4.00 # bushel! Wheat has 
been so low in England that it has been fed to cattle. 
In October, 1860, the best quality of American red 
wheat sold in London for $2.00 per bushel. It is now 
quoted at $1.26@1.82—say 70 cents lower than in 1860. 
In other words, if wheat was now as high in England 
as it was in 1860, we should get 70 cents more per 
bushel for it ix gold than at present; and this 70 cents 
in gold is equal to $1.82 in our currency. Instead of 
wheat being worth $2.50 in New York as at present, it 
would be worth $4.32. 

The stringency in the money market is now so great 
as to afford a temporary check to speculation. It is 
not probable that this scarcity of currency will con- 
tinue very long, and prices will advance. The wool 
market especially fécls this stringency in the money 
market. Not a pound of wool cam be imported at 
present prices. In fact, large quantities of foreign 
wool have been recently exported from New York. 
Should the present premium on gold continue, there 
can be no doubt that wool will advance materially. 





Farmers generally are willing to sell at $1.00 @ Th, and 
a considerable quantity has been sold at 95 cents to 
$1.00. We expect to see it much higher. 

The drouth has so seriously affected the potato crop 
that mew potatoes in this city péadily bring $3.00 per 
bushel, and old potatoes sell for $2.00 to $2.50. 

Onions command $2!25 per bushel ! 

Good hay in this city brings $20 per tun. 

New York CattLe Market.—The price of beef 
cattle, which had fallen a little, again advanced one 
cent @ tb at the last cattle market. There was a very 
short supply, and the quality of many of the cattle of- 
fered was quite inferior. The best cattle brought 19 
cents # th, estimated dressed weight. The poorest 
are quoted at 11@12c. @ Th. These latter, the Tribune 
says, were ‘only valuable for their hides and bones. 
They would not afford fat enough to grease the boots 
that might be made of their skins.” The drouth is 
compelling many farmers to sell their cattle half fat. 
This may lower the market for the present, but it will 
tend to advance prices in the fall and winter. 

Fat sheep were never so high at this season as now, 
bringing from 10 to llc. ® tb., live weight. There is 
a large number of sheep in the country, but the high 
price of beef keeps up prices. 

Hogs have been higher than ever before known. The 
effect of this, in addition to the high price of corn, has 
been to induce farmers to part with their half-fat hogs, 
and the last market was rather over-stocked with pigs 
of this description, and prices were a trifle lower in 
consequence, Good hogs find ready sale at 1044 to1l4¢ 
cents @ tb, live weight! Ordinary and inferior, 9 to 
10 cents. 





——? +e 

The New York State Agricultural Society 
Offers a premium of $252 for a steam engine, or other 
steam apparatus that shall successfully introduce culti- 
vation by steam, with apparatus for pulverizing the 
soil at as cheap a rate as now practiced upon the farm, 
and work as well done, and available for use upon the 
farms of our State. 

The appropriation of $2,000 to test the practicability 
of manufacturing flax cotton, to be expended under 
the direction of the Socicty, is still open to competi- 
tion to all who are investigating the subject. 

The following premiums are offered for essays and 
scientific investigations: 830 for the most approved 
experimeuts in the use of gypsum; $20 for an essay on 
horses, with directions as to breeding, breaking and 
rearing; $20 for an essay on draining. 

The Society also offers Ist, a silver cup, value $80, 
and 2d, a silver cup, value $20, for approved reports, 
founded on actual experiment, on the comparative 
earliness, productiyeness and profits of the different 
varieties of wheat generally sown, or of any new and 
superior variety. At least six varieties to be sown, 
one-fourth of an acre each, The ground to be as near 
alike as practicable, and to be cultivated in the same 
manner; produce to be given in measure and weight; 
time of ripening of each, and sample of each variety to 
be exhibited at the winter meeting of 1865 or 1866. 

Also a premium of $25 for an approved report of ex- 
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periments in saving, preparing and applying liquid 

manure, and $25 for a report of similar experiments in 
regard to compost manures, 

—— + <> o 

Agricultural Exhibitions for 1864. 








Sitate F'airs. 












New York... .». Rochester Sept. 20-23 
ee Decatur Sept. 12 
Pennsylvania, ...Easton..,.. t. 27-30 
Michigan, ......2cccscese NOD. x4:0:0:006 ¢s00nees Sept. 20-23 
rr Indianapolis, .........00seVeeces Oct, 3-8 
SR cinenennkdhs ongunn SOE Sept. 13-16 
VOrmMent,.....cccccccceses White River Junction...... Sept. 13-16 
ae, TE ee Burlingtom. J. .......0seeses Sept. 27-30 
Co re | ee Sept. 26-30 
CO SS OS eee Pdccciskseseaesess Sept. 26-30 
New Brunswick,........ Fredcrickton............+++++- Oct, 4-7 
Nat. Pomological So’y,.. Rochester. ...........0.00000+ Sept, 13 
N. E. Ag’l Society,....... Springfield. .............2005 Sept. 6-9 
Wool Growers’ Con.,....Rochester........2..00.eeeee08 Sept. 21 





County Fairs. 
NEW YORK. 








GR, oc cnccssccescons BE abc cacavdctvcsanesd Sept. 14-15 
OE RE BORED oc cccvcccccccccecssses Oct, 5-6 
ices cusdetesmmmad Canandaigua...........+++ Sept. 28-29 
Broome,......+.seccceee Binghampton ..........+++- Sept. 13-16 
I I,..06co sheen oebee be etnkse eset seve wenceenes ous Sept. 15-16 
I. ocnsccteddeead RS PEE eee Sept. 27-29 
Cattaraugus,............. Little Valley..........++++- Sept, 27-29 
Chautauque,............- FORGE... ccccvceseccsvscess Oct. 4-6 
OHIO. 
Twinsburg U. Ag. So,...Twinsburg............+see0-+ Sept. 7-9 
Columbiana .. 2... 20. cece cece cess rete ccceccseveceses Sept. 21-23 
Muskingum Valley,..... PRAIUT 5.002 cevccsescvseras Sept. 6-9 
SIN, 00.004 ecnsceus coed PS Serene ree Sept. 21-28 
errr Maplewod.....2.00.cccccocces Oct, 4-7 
ILLINOIS. 
POO, ccccccee eseveeee eer Sept. 18-16 
OOo no coccccccccssesdscdebinctecdessscccereceseoesess Oct. 5-8 
Kankakee, .......+.+++- Kankakee City.............+. Sept. 7-9 
Randolph, .... .....0s00 DORI ocx corccccccccceccezess Oct, 5-7 
Schuyler........... Héwoccdbecevicdeddh ciesocqveceos Sept. 23-30 
ee Ds ktvxisteccscconcceuagn Oct. 11-14 
Whiteside,......ccscccccccccccceccccssccccccccecece Sept. 27-30 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Union Ag. Association, .. Burgettstown .............++-+ Oct. 6-7 
BRERB je ce cccs cccvcecees OWAIT Rs coc cnccccecesencs Sept. 27-28 
MAINE. ' 
North Waldo,.........+. Vaity Village... .cccccccces Oct. 12-18 
IOWA. 
errr RockGord. .....cccccciscvcses Sept. 14-15 
Van Baren,..........+++0- snieccscaysconepscacccese Sept. 15-17 
°<<—>re 
Labor. 


Farm Lasor has been very scarce in this neighbor- 
hood. As high as $3.00 a day and board has beer paid 
for hands to bind up wheat afterthe machine. Farmers 
should endeavor to accommodate each other all they 
can, by changing help, so that there would not be any 
necessity for paying such exorbitant wages. More can 
be done in this way than is generally supposed. There 
are men enough to do all the work if we were willing 
to help each other in pressing emergencies. 

————- <a> 


New England Agricultural Society. 








Tue New England Agricultural Society will hold 
their first fair at Springfield, Mass., September 6-9. 
The farmers and horticulturists of the New England 
States manifest much interest in the matter, and there 
will undoubtedly be a grand display. Premiums are 
offered amounting to $10,000. Governor Andrews, of 
Massachusetts, will deliver the address. Particulars 
can be obtained by addressing J. N. Bagg, Springfield, 
Mass. 





| effectual. 


— 


Book Notices. 


‘er Mage — TO JOHN O'GROATS. with 
Notes by the Way. By Elihu Burritt. New York: @ 
Scribner. ew York: Charley 


This book is so beautifully printed, so well bound and 80 finely 
illustrated, and the author's prestige is such, that the Treader is 
somewhat disappointed with the amount of information which 
he gathers from its pages. The photograph portraits of distin. 
guished agriculturists give it a character which leads you to ex- 
pect something valuable on English agriculture. The accounts 
of Tiptree Hall, of Babraham, of Chrishall Grange, and of the 
farm at Settyton, are minute and very interesting, but there is 4 
want of that clear appreciation of the reasons of the success of 


0 | English agriculture—an absence of a true understanding of the 


principles which have made these places famous, that we did not 
anticipate from a book written by such a man as Elihu Burritt, 
Probably though, the very defects which render the book agricul. 
turally a failure will make it attractive te the general reader, t 
meets too, very pleasantly, a want in our libraries of some beck 
which shall give in an accessible form an account of the practieg 
on these farms which are constantly talked of in all the agricul. 
tural journals, We know of no other book where this is so wel] 
and so pleasantly done. The beauty of this edition hasa pecu- 
liar attraction of its own, and the photographs of Mechi, Jonas 
Webb, Samuel Jonas—whe cultivates 3,000 acres—and of An. 
thony Cruickshanks, who owns the largest herd of short-horns tn 
the world, are in themselves most interesting and valuable, 


GENERAL BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. By James Par. 
- New York: Mason Brothers. People’s Edition. Price, 
cents. 


This edition of Parton's Life of Butler is, with the exception 
of some of the longer documents, which have been omitted or 
abridged, identical with the more expensive one published some 
time since, whose merits and demerits have been sufficiently dis 


cussed, 
——__ << e —— 


American Pomological Society, 





Tue American Pomological Society will hold its 
Tenth Biennial Session in this city, commencing Sep- 
tember 13, on the week previous to the State Fair. It 
is believed that this will be one of the most interesting 
and important meetings ever held by this useful So- 
ciety. Packages of fruit may be addressed “ American 
Pomological Society, care of James Vick, Rochester, 
N. Y.” Mr. Vick is Secretary of the Society, and Hon, 
M. P. Wilder, of Boston, Mass., President. Either of 
these gentlemen will cheerfully furnish information to 
those who desire to be present or to send fruit. 

—_———_0 <> e —- 
To Advertisers, 





Tue circulation of the Genesee Farmer has nearly 
doubled the present year. But we have not yet ad- 
vanced our advertising rates, though we shall be com- 
pelled to do so if the present price of paper continues, 
We feel confident that those who have any useful arti- 
cle that is needed by farmers and horticulturists will 
find advertising in the Genesee Farmer a profitable in- 


vestment. 
© <ampe 


Cure for Corns in Horses’ Feet, 





Pare down the hoof carefully, cutting out as much 
of the corn as possible without making it bleed. Then 
put on some muriatic acid, and the cure will be 
B. 
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inquiries and Answers. 


« Does gas-lime contain ammonia ? "WG. R. 

Not as much as is generally supposed. Prof. 8. W. 
Johnson gives the result of analyses of three samples 
of gas-lime, made in his laboratory by E. K. Twining. 
Perfectly fresh gas-lime was found to contain 0.8 per 
cent. of ammonia. Gas-lime a week old contained 
0.089 per cent., and a sample which had been ex- 
posed to the weather for about twelve months. con- 
tained 0.035. 

Perfectly fresh gas-lime, therefore, contains nearly 
twice as much ammonia as common barn-yard manure ; 
but a few days exposure dissipates it so rapidly that 
nineteen-twentieths of it is lost in a week. It seems 
clear, therefore, that whatever value gas-lime may have, 
the slight quantity of ammonia it contains can have 
little effect. It contains a considerable quantity of 
hyposulphite of lime, which by exposure is rapidly 
changed into sulphate of lime, or plaster. It also con- 
tains about 5 per cent. of gas-tar—a substance which, 
however useful it may be to drive away noxious insects 
from plants, can hardly be supposed to have any value 
as a fertilizer. In fact, our own opinion, based upon 
some effects we have witnessed from the use of a simi- 
lar article, is, that this gas-tar is actually deleterious to 
vegetation, especially when used in direct contact with 


the seed. 


I ser ont some ornamental trees and shrubs this 
spring. I cut them back considerably, and they put 
out leaves and appeared to do very well. But the re- 
cent dry weather has affected them seriously. They 
look decidedly feeble, and one or two of them are ap- 
parently dead, and I fear some of the rest will not re- 
cover. What can I do with them ?—A Youne FaRMER. 


If they were set out in grass, dig a space of two feet 
round each tree and shrub, and then water theroughly— 
putting at least two pails of water to each plant. Then 
mulch the ground with cut grass, or anything of the 
kind that will check evaporation. Cut off all the 
branches from the trees, and head in the shrubs as much 
as possible. In this way you may save them. 


Wow p it be a good plan to have pulverized charcoal 
introduced into horse manure for the purpose of fixing 
the ammonia and | ee its escape ?—E. A. Smita, 
Suffolk county, L. 

We do not think it would have much effect in arrest- 
ing the escape of the ammonia, Covering the heap 
with dried muck or loamy soil would be just as good. 
Keep the heap as firm as possible, and this will have a 
tendency to check rapid and injurious fermentation— 
or better still, do not let it be in a heap by itself, but 
spread it over the barnyard and mix it with other 


manures. 





In the rear of my barn- there is a fall of ten feet 
in as many rods. Would it be advisable to carry the 
washings of the yard underground that distance, or far 
enough to run it into a wagon for distribution on grass 
and wheat during the winter and early spring ? 

My yard is basin-shape, the center being nearly three 
feet lower than the e I have conductors on my 
barn and sheds, so that but little more water gets into 
the yard than falls on the surface. Notwithstanding 
this precaution, the B ag is generally full of water, 
which of course retards the decomposition of the ma- 
nure. Within a week I have removed the bottom of a 
straw-stack placed in the center of the yard last August, 





which shows no more indication of decay now than 
when put in. It is ‘eolored straw —nothing miore. 
Would the liquid possess sufficient value, as a manure, 
to pay the expense of transportation? An early answer 
is solicited from you or some of the correspondents of 
the Farmer.—W., Berlin, Ohio. 

Will our correspondents give us their views on this 
subject ? 





WILL some one please tell how to keep cabbage 4 
through the winter, so it can be got at any time, with- 
out keeping it in the cellar ?—A. B. W. 

Brinckerhoff’s Churn, 


WE have been using this churn for over two months, 
and take pleasure in recommending it to our readers. 
It can be kept perfectly clean with little trouble, is 
easily worked, and is not liable to get out of order. A 
pamphlet, containing a description of the churn, with 
some excellent remarks on butter making, can be ob- 
tained, gratis, by addressing Mr, Jacob Brinckerhoff, 
Auburn, New York. 

———_ +4 
Special Notices. 


London Club Coffee,—The advertisement of this Coffee 
will be found on page 261 of this number of the Furmer, 
and is worthy the attention of the reader. Its merit is attested 
by parties well and widely known—by gentlemen of standing, 
who speak of it from their own personal knowledge, and can 
didly commend it to public favor, 








Send for a Circular of Grover’s Patent Swing 
BEAM PLOW. See advertisement im May number of the 
Farmer. au2t D. C. ALLING, Rochester, N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Frew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer at twenty-five 
cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance. 

8S. M, PETTENGILL & CO., 
No. 87 Park Row, New York, and 6 State street, Boston, are our 
Agents for the Genesre Farmer in those cities, and are author- 
ized to take advertisements and subscriptions for us at our 
lowest rates. 


THE GENESEE FARMER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRIOULTURE AND HORTIGULAURE. 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
Terms—InvaxtaB_y 1x Apvance—Seventy-five cents a year; 
six copies for Three Dollars, (only fifty cents each.) 























or ten sam sent free by mail for 20 cents. Retails for $2 
by R. L. WO , 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


BASS BARK. 
can furnish a fine article of BASS BARK pre; for 
Budding at the rate of 80 cents per pound, or per 100 
pounds. THOMAS & HERENDEEN, 
ault Macedon, Wayne county, N. Y. 


ne og pt Fil- 
"y ter possesses every p and 6c ic ar- 
rangement for the objects intended, vig: render- 
ing the most impure rain and river water free 
from all decomposed organic matters and 
color, taste or smell. Puwre water is the chi 
conservator of the human system,and can 
surely obtained mo this, the best 
Filter known. y are durable, convenient 
and cheap: can be transported in safety any dis- 
and are sure to give satisfaction. 


u b 
JAMES TERRY & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
G2" Descriptive Catalogues sent free. aust 


$2 MADE FROM 20 CENTS !—Call and examine, 
e 
my'64-ly 
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Lalor’s Sheep and Lamb 





on 


Syren *— s.6 — 
=~ AGUSON.Se— eee —_ 


DIPPING COMPOSITION. 
URES SCAB, TICKS and LICE on SHEEP or CATTLE— 
J adds ever a pound of wool to the fleece, improves its qual- 
ity, and adds to the general health of the sheep, without danger 
om taking cold. é, 
For particulars apply to 
: PP'y *° LALOR BROTHERS, Utica, N. Y. 
Agents wanted for every State. ault 


DOTY’S CLOTHES-WASHERS 


Are Simple, Durable and Cheap, 
MAKE WASHING EASY, AND SAVE CLOTHES. 


yb Agricultural Editor of the New York Tribune, having 
tried them, reports as follows: 
East Yonxers, N. Y., Washing-day, April 18, 1864. 
Frrenp Dory: Your last improvement of your Washing Ma- 
chine is a complete success, A little slim girl of ten 
years uses it; and an imvalid lady, who has to sit 
down to work. can wash without fatigue. You 
have won blessings from all the women about this house; be as- 
sured of that. Youur friend, SOLON ROBINSON, 
After long use in his family, the Rev. Wm. V. V. Masow, in 
view of the great saving of clothes as well as of labor, says, they 
are“a greater benefaction to the Family than 
the Sewing Machine.” 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE ONE. 
= Circulars free. WM. M. DOTY, 
19 Beekman street, New York, 
ault E. P. DOTY, Janesville, Wis. 


THE CHAMPION. 
HICKOK’sS 
PATENT PORTABLE KEYSTONE 


CIDER AND WINE MILL 


10,000 in Use and Approved. 
HIS admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1864. It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and 
well worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines. 

It has no superior in the market, and is the only mill that will 
properly grind grapes. For sale by all respectable dealers, 

On account of the very heavy excise tax on spirits, there will 
be a large demand for good cider, (which is, by the way, the 
most healthy beverage there is, especially for those afflieted with 
liver complaints,) and every one having apples will make them 
up inte good cider, if they would study their interests. I intend 
having good receipts for making cider printed and distributed 
among dealers, for the use of those purchasing mills. 

If your merehant does not keep tiem, tell him to send for one 
for you, or write to the manufacturer yourself. Address the 
manufacturer, W. 0. HICKOK. 

aust Eagle Works, Harrisburgh, Pa. 

THE CELEBRATED CRAIG 
MICROSCOPE, — Combining Instruction with 
Amusement, is mailed, prepaid, for $2.50; or with 
6 beautiful Mounted Objects for $3.25; with 24 
Objects, $5.50, by HENRY CRAIG, 

150 Centre street, New York. 

Also, he will mafl, prepaid, the Novelty Magnify- 
ing Glass, for examining Living Insects, Seeds, 
Flowers, &c., for $1.50; or with 12 beautiful 
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HUTCHINSON’S 
Family Wine and Cider Mil, 


With Press © 
Large and Small Seoee 


So Size, for 
HUTCHINSON?s Hand, Horse or other 
NEW PATENY” | Power. Is strong and re. 
WINE & CIDER MILLS. 


& 


liable, compact, simple 
and neat of construction 
durable, economical and 
cheup. Grinds all kinds 
of fruit, fine, fast and easy 
and Presses dry, . 
Some F 
VALUABLE IMPROVEN'rs 
have jbeen added to thi 
Mill sitice last season na 
we how teel confident that 
it is just what the m vople 
want, ta 
For full particulars, De. 
seriptive Pzinphlet, of 
: Millis, address the luanu- 
facturers, 
au2t Messrs. HUTCHINSON & BROTHER, Auburn, N, Y. 


CATTLE, 7 
HORSES, SHEEP AND SWINE, 


FROM MY HERDS AND STOCK OF 


SHORT HORNS, 


DEVONS ANDAYRSHIRES, 
THOROUGH-BRED & TROTTING HORSES. 











SOUTH DOWN & SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


AND 
Essex Swine, 


Carefully selected and mostly from recent importations, I wif, 
sell a few choice animals. For particulars address 
dec’ G8eomtf ] A. B. CONGER, 
Waldberg, near Haverstraw, N. ¥, 
AMMONIATED PACIFIC QUANO. 
REAL GUANO, containing from 70 to $0 per cent. of phos- 
phate of lime, to which has been added by a chemical 
process a large por centage of actual ammonia, so fixed that it can 
= evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to any otber fer- 
tilizer. 
Pamphlets with copies of analyses by Drs. Jackson, Massa- 
chusetts State Assayer, and Liebig, of Baltimore, and testimo- 
nials from seientific agriculturists showing its value, can be ob- 
tained from J. O. BAKER & CO., Selling Agents, 
mhét 87 Wall strect, New York, 





TRA WBERRIES,—Now is the time to plane for a 
WO spring —\" All the nev sorts are now ready for de 
livery. Priced Descriptive Catalogues of Strawberry Plants and 
all other Pruit and Ornamental Trees, Plants and Seeds for forma, 
gardens and nurseries, will be sent gratis to any address, Plants 
carefully packed and prepaid by rail for any distance, and safe 
arrival guaranteed. Also, explicit directions for the cultivation 
of the Vagnent in upland gardens and fields, with price of 
plants. The yield last season in my method of cultivation was 
over 400 bushels per acre. The time for planting is October and 
November. Carriage of all packages paid to Boston and New 
York. B. M. WATSON, 
au2t Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


OMES FOR ALL,.— Large and thriving settlement 
: of Ellwood, 35 miles from Philadelphia by railroad. Good 
soil, good, water, fine crops—best fruit section in the Union. 
Farm lands $20 per acre, one-quarter cash, balance on bond and 
mortgage. Good society, churches, schools, mills, &c. To visit 
the lands, leave Vine street wharf, Philadelphia, 7 A. M..9 A. M., 
2P.M.4P.M. 

For full information and paper, apply to 





. F. DANFORTH, 
Ellwood Atlantic Co., New Jersey. 


FARM FOR SALE. 
GOOD FARM. of 110 acres, near the village of Van Etten, 
in Chemung county, N. Y., 14 miles from Havanna, It is 
good land, but as I can not attend to it myself, I will sell it for 
$25 per acre. Only one-third of the purchase money need be 


au3t 








Mounted Objects for $3. je6stf 





paid down, The remainder can lie any Jength of time that inde 
sired. JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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~ POLEDO NURSERIES. 





GEORGE BAKER respectfully invites the attention of Nurserymen and Dealers to his large and unusually fine, stocky and 


well-branched 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Grape Vines, &c., 


consisting in part of 


¥ STANDARD APPLE TREES-—3 snd 4 years old, very fine, 
200.Ne DWARF APPLE TREES— «ni 4 years old, very fine. 
10.000 STANDARD PEAR TREES—? and 3 years old, very fine, 
30.000 DWARF PEAR TREES— and 8 years old, very fine. 
GRAPE VINES—Catawba, Clinton. Delaware and Concord, 


‘URRANTS—Cherry, Red and White Dutch. 
COOsERBE RRIES—Houghton’s Seedling. 


EVERGREENS-—A large and fine Stockof NORWAY SPRUCE, 8 to 6 feet: 


COTCH AND AUSTRIAN PINE, $ to $ feet. 


Our assortment is complete, which enables us to fill dealers’ orders, 











{2 Wholesale Price List sent on receipt of stamp. a8t GEO. BAKER, Tozedo, Ohio. 
The London Club Coffee. BAUGH’s 
RAW BONE 


Prepared from the Best Old Java. 


RIED and recommended by the Editor of Tas INDEPENDENT. 
T oe sed 4 ‘+ Tux Home Jovenat. 


Tue EVANGELIST. 
- “* Tuk Meruopist. 

Commended also by Tue Curtstran ApvocaTr, ty Tue Bap- 
vist Examiner, by most of the leading Editors, and by the most 
respectable PHYSICIANS. Nearly all — Journals and 
Professional men are using and comment ing 


THE LONDON CLUB COFFEE. 


“We have ourselves used this Coffee,” says the Editor of Tur 
InpereNveNt, “and have no hesitation in commending it as an 
agreeable, healthful, and every way reliable article.” 

This Standard Coffee is yy FROM THE BEST OLD Java, 
and has no connection with any of the adulterations drifting 
about the market. It is easily distinguished from all other 
Coffees by its remarkable fragrance, strength and flavor. 

[From Dr. Van Kleeck.] 

Gextiewes: I have been using your Coffee in my family, and 
consider it superior to any | have met with. I find it to con- 
tain only the healthiest ingredients, together with a very unusual 
proportion of purs Java Corre. Having recommended it ex- 
tensively in my practice, I have heard but one opinion in its fa- 
vor as 4 nutritious and healthy beverage, and well adapted to 
nervous temperaments, JAS, B, VAN KLEECK, M. D.,_ 

February 15, 1$64. No. 160 Franklin-st. N. Y. 


This Coffee is put up for the trade in cases of 36 I, 60 D, and 
00 D. 


- - 


The price of the Club Coffee to the consumer ranges from 24 to 
85 cents. 
ee ar” ‘To the Trade a Liberal Discount, ge 

Terms—Net Cash, 
5. IL. LYON, Svie Agent, 
. 48 Courtlandt street, N. Y. 








jy6t N 
Schenectady Agricultural Works. 
G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 


Improved Lever and Endless Chain Horse Powers, 
Combined Threshers and Cleaners, 
Threshers and Separators, 

Clover Machines, 

Circulars and Cross-cut Wood Sawing Machines, 
Dog Powers for Churning, &e., &c. 


Send for a Circular containing description and prices of the 
above-named machines. 

Particular attention is invited to our new 

Thresher and Cleaner 

with Rippte Seraraton. This machine was introduced last sea- 
son with great success, and. we believe is not equaled by any in use, 

We also would invite notice to our 

Improved Wood Sawing Machines, 

both Circular and Cross-cut, which are complete in every respect. 

Address all communications to 

G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., 
ap Scuznectapy, N. Y. 











SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
Store No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





rJUUIS article has for many years enjoyed a high reputation as 
a manure of great ettic and of unequaled permanence, 
and we scarcely deem it important, in our semi-annual advertise- 
ment, to say more than merely call the attention of buyers to it. 
But we will also state to farmers and dealers in fertilizers that it 
has been our constant aim to render our Raw Bone Phos- 
hate more and more worthy of the full confidence of farmers, 
»y the use of every facility at command, and the ald of scientific 
skill, in essentially pon oy drt its qualities, and we have never al- 
lowed this purpose to be interfered with by the great and steady 
advance in the cost of all matters pertaining to our business, 
throughout the past two years. 
The Raw Bone Paosruate may be had of any regular dealer 
in fertilizers (to whom we advise farmers to apply), or of the 
manufacturers and proprietors, 


BAUCH & SONS, 
No. 20. South Delaware Avenue, 
jy8t PHILADELPHIA. 








SADOR 
Co. 
LL MST N.Y. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES, 

SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 


AND 
ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 
Address C. W. SEELYE, 
apt Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 








( >) We will give a commission on al! machines sold, or em- 
oy Agents who will work for the above wages and all expenses 
HERRINTON & CO.. 

Detroit, 


id 


P 
aid, Add D.B. 
toyit* mm 


S7. ~ A MONTH—Acents wanted to sell Sewing Machines, 
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ENNING'S GREAT BOOKs 
FOR FARMERS AND STOCK-RAISERS, 





















































SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY; 


EMBRACING 


The History and Varicties of each; the Best Mc 
Breeding; their Feeding and Management: 7 : 
with the Diseases to which they are respectively 
subject, and the appropriate Remedies for eaeh, 

By BOBERT JENNINGS, V. S., : 
Professor of Pathology and Opcrative Surgery in the Vet, 
rinary College of Philadelphia; Professor of Veterinary 

Medicine in the late Agricultural College of Ohio: * 
Li2Sh Sse ; Secretary of the American Veterinary Associa- | 
; tion of Philadelphia; Author of “The 
Horse and his Diseases,” “Cattle and 
their Diseases,” etc., ete. 


= 


ee LN A RR This is the third of Dr. Jennin@’s Great Series for farmers 
sia and stock-raisers, and like its predecessors, will be foyp4 

written in a pre-eminently practical and sugyestive style 
and while issued in a cheap and convenient form for popula 
use, it yet grasps the entire subject with all its necessary de. 
tails. No one who has obtained the previous volumes wij 
fail to purchase this, and taken as a whole, this series ¢ 
books will stand out for years to come, as beacon lights fix 
TT the guidance of that intelligent and largely increasing clas 
Win who wish to avail themselves of all the mod rn improve. 

N ments in the rearing, breeding and general treatment of oy 


ee 






i 
leit 1 
domestic animals, With numerous illustrations. 12:mo., cloth 


PARR’S TOOL CHESTS. CATTLE AND THEIR DISEASES—Embracigg 


their History and Breeds, Crossing and Breeding, and Feed 
Fitted with complete setts of tools, sh » ned and set ready for | and management; with the Diseases to which they are subject 
use, and packed in cases for shipping. Prices from $2 up, and | and the Remedies best adapted to their cure. To which are add. 
containing from ed a List of the Medicines used in treating Cattle. and the Dogs 


of the various remedies requisite. By Kopert Jenninas, V,& 
Eight to One Hundred and Twenty-Eight With numerous illustrations. 12mo., cloth. Price $1.50. 





§ i 
different articles, according to size, and adapted to the use of aE HORSE AND HIS DISEASES—Emtracg 
s History and Varieties, Breeding, and Management and Vices; 
Boys, Youths, Amateurs and Farmers. with the Diseases to which he is subject, and the Remedies best 
adapted to their Cure. By Ronert Jennines, V. 8. To which 
are added Rarey’s Method of Taming Horses, and the Law of 


Warranty, as applicable to the purchase and sale of the animal 
Illustrated by nearly 100 engravings. 12mo., cloth. Price $1.8, 
Agents and canvassers will find these very desirable works 
Liberal terms made with the trade. 
Either one or all of the above books will be sent to any address, 


post paid, on receipt of price, $1.50 each. Send your orders to 
JOHN E. POTTER, Publisher, 
jy38t 617 Sansom 8r., PurLapEtrma, Ff 


CAYUCA CHIEF 
COMBINED MOWER & REAPER, | 


AND 


CAYUGA CHIEF, JR., MOWER. 
Manufactured at Auburn, N Y., by 
je3t BURTIS & BEARDSLEY, 


TO CLEAR THE HOUSE OF FLIES, 
USE DUTCHER'S CELEBRATED 


LIGHTNING FLY-KILLER, 


ah, 1 
ca ils Me bs ane ‘endian ‘s a neat, cheap article, easy to use. Every sheet will kill a quart, 

















ee eee jy SOLD EVERY WHERE. sf 
PARR'S HORTICULTURAL CHESTS,|  SWEETPOTATO PLawts, 


2 Se F THE LEBANON YELLOW on NANSEMOND variety. | 
COMPLETE SETTS OF GARDEN TOOLS. | sins cach, co's to travel with safety ten days, “Grown by 


Every one having a garden will find these Chests very useful. my6t F. A. SCHWILL & BR Cincinnati, Obie. 





a 


TURNING LATHS FOR AMATEURS. White or Hedge Willow for Sale, ' 
Also, smaller sizes of UTTINGS of this superior live fence plant, of suitable — 


length, at $1 per 100 or or 1000. Warranted true Sauix 
mh . ‘ 


FOOT LATHS FOR BOY'S, | ata 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. Y. 


With Tools to correspond. 








To be had of all respectable Hardware Dealers, or of the Man- CIDER PRESS SCREWS. 
ufacturer. | be FEET LONG, four inches diamejer. These powerful | 
(8 Send for ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR to the Manufac- Screws bring out a third more juice than portable presses. 


Send for a Circular, Made by L. M. ARNOLD, 
GEORGE PARR, Buffalo, N. ¥. jy2t* Poughkeepse, (N. Y.) Foundry. 
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REMINGTONS & CO, 
lion, Herkimer County, New York, 


STEEL PLOWS, 
STEEL CULTIVATOR TEETH, 
STEEL SHOVEL PLOW BLADES, 
FLANDER’S 


Patent Adjustable Grain Cradle, 








MYER'S PATENT 
HORSE HAY ELEVATOR, 


PERRY'S 


HORSE POWER, 


AND 


Agricultural Implements Generally. 


The Cradle Elevator and Horse Piow 
Have been lately added to our list, but have been selected from 
the great number and style of Implements now before the public 
fs the best in use, and we doubt not a trial will fully justify our 
choice. 

We have changed the iron head of the Elevator for wood, 
which has proved better and lighter thaniron. The Horse Power 
has proved itself far superior to any in use. Address 

my REMINGTONS & CO., Hlion, N. Y. 


TO FARMERS! 
RADLEY’S TOBACCO FERTILIZER, AND BRADLEY'S 
X L Superphosphate of Lime, are for sale at wholesale and 
retail by the Manufacturer, WM. L BRADLEY: 

Sales Oflice 24 Broad street. Boston. 

G2 Pamphiets containing testimonials in favor of his To- 
bacev Fertilizer, Bradley's X L Manual on the Culture and Curing 
of Tobacco, with Illustrations, can be had by addressing the un- 
dersigned. Wi. L. BRADLEY. 

(2 Highest Cash prices paid for Bones. my 


PATENT 





BULLARD’S IMPROVED 


[EEE 








PATENT 


HAY TED 
Or Machine for Spreading and Turning Hay. 
subscriber having purchased the exclusive right for man- 
ufacturing and selling (for the State of New York) 


Bullard’s improved Hay Tedder, 
now pepe to furnish the Farmers to the extent of his ability, 


which must necessarily be limited the coming year, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining good and competent mechanics. 

Those who desire to avail themselves of one of these great la- 
bor-saving machines will please send in their orders early to be 
recorded fn turn, “First come, first served.” Address 

SILAS ©. HERRING, New York. 

N. B.—Pamphlets and Circulars will be sent by mail to those 


who request them. 
D. R. BARTON, Rochester, N. Y., Agent. ap’é64-ly 


BUY THE BEST 





THRESHING MACHINE 





The Railway Horse-Power Awarded 
FIRST PREMIU™ 


At the New York State Fairs of 1860 and 1862 


AND 
Ohio State Fair, 1863, 


As it-also has at ~~’ State and County Fair at which the 
have ibited it in competition with others, 
running with low elevation and slow travel of team. 


COMBINED THRESHERS AND CLEANERS, 


Threshers, Separators. Wood Saws, &c. 
All of the best in market. The 
THRESHER AND CLEANER 


Also received the First Paxmiw™ at the Obio State Fair, 1968, 
runs easy, Separates the grain clean from the straw, cleans quite 
equal to the best of Fanning Mills, leaving the grain fit for mill 
or market. 
¢™ For Price and Description send for Circulars, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. Address 
R. & M. HARDER, 


Cobleskill, Schoharie county, N. Y. 


SHORTHORNS FOR SALE. 


HE BULL HOTSPUR 4030 A. H. B. by Duke of Gloster 
4 (11,882) dam Daphne Capes’ by Harrold (10,299), rich 
roan, calved May 15, 1860, Also, three YEARLING BULLS 
and five BULL CALVES, mostly by Hotspur, and a few 
hy * al 

Gee Catalogues sent on a cation. 

aptf 1. L. HARISON, Morley, 8t. Lawrence co., N. Y. 


apeomtf 








TILE MACHINE, 
HE BEST MACIIINE IN AMERICA. Send for a Circular 


A 40-ACRE FARM IN MICHICAN. 
RTY ACRES OF WOOD-LAND—Hieayily timbered, near 





containing description, A. La TOURETTE, 
"63-ly Wate-luo, N. ¥. 





1 Wyandotte, a few miles from Detroit, Mich. Will be sola 
cheap. JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GENERAL GRANT'S DARING SPY! 


THE MOST THRILLING, REAL NARRATIVE PUBLISHEp 
SPLENDID OFFER MADE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


Twenty Thousand Dollars to be Given Away! 


Read the following ard then Bubsstibé Vana get your Friends to Subscribe 


JOSEPH HARRIS, ESQ.—Dear Sm: We hereby pledge ourselves to the readers of the Genexee Farmer to fully ana « Be 
carry out all the promises which we herein make regarding the premiums to be distributed among those who send for our pe 

pular book, Lieut. Gen, Grant’s Spy. Among the purchasers of every $100,000 worth of Gen. Grant’s Spy, we wil] distri 

irly Twenty Thousand Dojlars in accordance with the conditions named below. oe 


Read and then Send at Once. These are our Terms: 

Nixz Tsovsanp Dotians will be expended in Turek Farms | Single Copies 25 Cents, Five Copies 81:00, 
or Hovsss, each worth $3,000, and each to be located at the will Our Premium List is numbered from One upwards, and each 
of the parties to whom they are awarded. The remaining ELEVEN | jetter is placed thereon in regular and impartial order as it at 
Tuovsanp Doutars will be expended in first-class Agricultural, | riyes, Each book sent for represents one number, and each fire 
Sewing and other valuable Machines, Pianos, Melodeons, Fine | hooks sent for represents fre numbers, whether the $1 is*sent by 
Gold and Silver Watches, (Lut no Logus or cheap jeeelry ;) year- | one person or by five persons. Thus, while a single subscription 
ly subscriptions to Harper's, Godey's, Atlantic, and other stand- ) (25 cents) may take one of our highest premiums (worth $3,000) 
ard monthlies; New York Ledger, Mercury, Weekly, and other | 4 club of fre (or #1) has one extra opportunity for the same. 
oa first-class weeklies, whether literary, political or religious; | Remember that for your money you certainly get a better and 

legant and Valuable Books, Family Bibles, Photograph and | handsomer book than is now published for the same sum, go that 
other Albums, ranging from $3 to $30 apiece. the Premiums you may get Lesides the book, you really get with- 

To fully convinee those who read this that we are sincere in | out the slightest risk; and, considering the value of these, there 
our offer, we, in addition, pledge ourselves to publish in this paper | jg no ene who would not make the investment. 25 cents or $1, 
the names and addresses of parties to whom awards are made— | or g5, is nothing, when you are likely perhaps to get a premium 
together with our legally attested affidavit, under oath, that all! worth 3,000, most especially when the offer is made, as it is, by 
is done as we promise. Greater security for fairness none Can | responsible parties, and fairness secured in every way. Jnre 
ask. For Terms, &., see next column. mitting name the paper where you ses our advertisement. 

Get up your Clubs at once! The Larger the Better! Address (cash with order,) 

oe Descriptive Circular of the Book and Premiums Cc. W. ALEXANDER & CO., Publishers, 
sent with @ach book. 128 Sovru Turrp Street, Patuapecrata, Pa 
7 








